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As a child, playing by a stream, casts a careless handful of wild 
flowers upon its bosom, bidding them glide onward with the current, 
so do I send forth these idle fancies to float for one brief moment on 
the sea of life, before they sink into oblivion. And as the child, not 
quite in incredulity, calls after its frail craft to bear fond messages to 
dear companions far away, so would I link with these short stories 
loving remembrances to friends which may not reach them, and 
thoughts of love and faith in them that they will never know. 

Hart Hill, Manchester, 
September^ 1883. 
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PART I. 



" A lily thou wast when I saw thee first, 
A lily-bud not opened quite, 
That hourly grew more pure and white, 
By morning, and noontide, and evening nursed : 
In all of nature thou hadst thy share ; 
Thou wast waited on 
By the wind and sun ; 
The rain and the dew for thee took care ; 
It seemed thou never could'st be more fair." 

Song to M. L. — JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

[HE noontide train from London was speeding 
through the midland counties one sunny May- 
day, many years ago, passing by orchards white 
with lovely promise for the time to come, and sheltered 
homesteads where the apples would be stored and garnered; 
dashing through the fields where the lambkins were playing 
with their mothers, or nestling at their side; the cattle 
grazing quietly, or standing in the river to bathe their feet in 
the cool clear waters, with an expression of calm content- 
ment on their placid features, peculiar to the race; now 
skirting the wood where orchises and hyacinths were 
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springing, which earlier in the season had resounded to the 
huntsman's cheery horn, or to the glad opening bark of some 
experienced hound ; now by parks and gardens, where the 
lime-trees and hawthorns were scenting the air with their 
fragrance, and the tall horse chestnuts lifted their spiral 
blooms to heaven. 

May, merry May! But, though it was pleasant enough 
for the first-class passengers to lean back among the cushions, 
thinking of nothing in particular, with the fresh wind blowing 
on their faces, and all the bright scenes of pastoral beauty 
flitting before their eyes, what was their lazy enjoyment, 
compared to the vivid delight of the third-class travellers, 
mechanics and artisans going out a-pleasuring— for one 
sweet holiday to leave the closeness of the streets and alleys, 
and spend it in the pure country air ? Look ! Pale, haggard 
faces of weary men and careworn women are crowding at 
the window; childish tongues prattling of the daisies and 
buttercups, which are to them, alas 1 poor little ones, more 
of names than of realities, or fervently appealing to " Mother, 
mother ! " to look at the white May hedges, or the boats on 
the canaL Fathers are talking of their childhood, and 
women remembering their girlish days. Laughter and 
shouting and singing arises as they get further from the 
town, and they will be half sorry when the journey is ended, 
and so much of their brief holiday is over. 

Not so Captain Mervyn Legh, across whose countenance 
the least delay brings an impression of impatience strangely 
at variance with the satisfied and pleasant smile which it 
wears when the train is again in motion, and, comfortably 
established with his feet on the opposite seat, and in full 
enjoyment of his capital cigar, he can, without personal effort, 
feel that he is hastening towards the attainment of his desires 
with the utmost possible speed. Smoking just suits his 
present mood ; it calms his restlessness, but does not prevent 
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him from indulging in the agreeable reflections which fill his 
mind, and with which his first attempts at reading had inter- 
fered. It was impossible. There was nothing in the paper, 
though it was the Times; and as for his novel — it was like 
all the rest of them, vapid, stupid, worthless, slow. 

Is it not often so with us ? There is but one novel that 
we really care for — the story of our lives ; only sometimes we 
catch dim echoes of it written by other hands, and then we 
say the book is true, and clever, and lifelike, and do not 
pause to think why we have called it so. Perhaps we say it 
is suggestive — ^we mean, it has brought back to us the 
golden hour of hope, the days when we were young, the 
friends we loved, the love and faith weVe lost. We read a 
page. In fancy we are sitting again beneath the trees, and 
the face which is the only face on earth to us is smiling, 
the low sweet voice is speaking just the words we wish to 
hear. Yes, that face may be cold and proud to us now, or 
it may be colder and not proud — we may have lost by 
separation or by death ; but we have had the happy hour 
back again, and say what you will, the book which has 
recalled it, is true and beautiful to us, although it raise no 
echo in the hearts of others. They may find it in some other 
volume. 

Captain Legh, however, was not thinking of the past ; he 
was thinking of the future, and his cousin Mabel Wynter, 
whom he was travelling down to see. Ashworth Rectory 
was his home as well as hers ; for he and his brother Tom 
(a lieutenant in the navy) were orphans, and since their 
parents' death, their aunt had acted a mother's part to them. 
Her own children were much younger. Mervyn was ten 
years older than her elder daughter Mabel, a beautiful girl 
of twenty, whom he had long made up his mind to marry as 
soon as he was in a suitable position to ask her to become 
his wife ; and now that time had come. Fortune had most 
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unexpectedly befriended him in the death of an old relative 
of his father's, who, having quarrelled with his own near rela- 
tions a little while before, avenged himself by leaving all his 
property to Mervyn Legh, whom he remembered as a dark- 
eyed little fellow of eight years old, standing by his mother's 
knee ; and so he was a rich man now, and free to ask the girl 
he loved. There was little doubt of the result of this wooing. 
Mabel and he had always been such friends, and she loved 
and admired and looked up to him so much, that who could 
fear ? There was no rival that he knew of in the field, and 
never lover looked forward to the future with a surer prospect 
of success and happiness than did Captain Legh this day. 
Tom, too, who had returned a week ago from a two years' 
voyage, would be there to share his joy, and welcome Mabel 
as a sister; and in fancy Mervyn already heard his warm 
congratulations, and thought how pleasant it was to be again 
within reach of that frank hearty, nature, without whose 
sympathy something seemed always wanting. He had seen 
his brother for one night in London, fcut what was that after 
such a separation ? 

Dear old Ashworth ! How countrified the village street 
looked with the little gardens and the rural post-office ; the 
children trooping out of school and curtsying to "the 
Captain " with rosy cheeks, and fingers in their mouths to 
typify the shyness which was clearly not expressed in the 
staring recognition of the round black eyes ! How familiar 
was the old church tower peeping through the trees ! and 
how pretty the Rectory garden, with the sunshine flooding it 
as he drove up to the door, when, seeing figures on the lawn, 
he ordered his luggage to be sent in and started off in search 
of them, first encountering two boys of ten and twelve 1 

"Oh, Merv3m! how d'ye do? We're so glad you've 
come ! " 

" Thank you. Where are the others ? " 
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Then came a duet which sounded like a chorus. " Mamma 
and Lily are out walking, taking soup somewhere : didn't 
you meet them ? " " Papa's writing his sermon : you mustn't 
disturb him." "Willie's at Oxford." "You know Jim's at 
Sandhurst ; have you seen him ? " " Mab and Tom are in 
the arbour ; they've been there such an age ! " 

"That'll do — I don't want deafening. Run away with 
you," said Mervyn, laughing good-humouredly at their fund 
of information. ' " Well, what is it, Hugh ? " 

"Have you brought Oscar with you?" The great St 
Bernard dog, to which the boys were devotedly attached. 

" Of course I have — for Lily to ride on." Lily was the 
darling of the family, six years old, and a dreadful tyrant. 
She and Mabel were the only girls; the boys it seemed 
impossible to count. 

Happily the Rev. William Wynter was not by any means 
a poor man: his father, a country gentleman, had been 
tolerably well off, and he was the only son; and then his 
wife had brought him two or three hundred a year. There 
was no anxiety respecting the future of his numerous boys : 
one would be a clergyman, another a soldier (that was 
Mervyn's doing), a third was now at Winchester, and two 
were still at home. They were strong, hardy fellows, bright 
and active, and would make their own way in the world as 
they grew up. 

Meanwhile the Rectory was large enough for all — a 
pleasant modern-looking house, whitewashed and gabled, 
with a good deal of land and garden attached. It was Mr. 
Wynter's own, and did not go with the living ; but the old 
Rectory had tumbled down, and the name had somehow 
been transferred. The garden was particularly charming, 
full of quiet little nooks and shady corners, fit for the game 
of " hide-and-seek," which grown-ups sometimes play, though 
the children often turned it to " I spy, I spy ! " One part 
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of the lawn was visible from the hall door; but from the 
side door you commanded the full extent of gently sloping 
turf, covered with brilliant flower-beds, and dotted up and 
down with rhododendron clusters, and lilacs, and laburnums 
with their drooping golden showers. 

Towards the further end of this, and on the right hand, 
lay the pond, half on a side lawn, half in a field, where 
gigantic oaks and elm-trees shaded it, and the water-lilies 
spread their smooth, glossy leaves; both kinds, white and 
yellow, grew there, but they were not yet in season. And 
here was the arbour, a beautiful weeping-beech, carefully 
trained and tended, with branches sweeping to the ground, 
excepting where they were pushed back and bound to iron 
rods to form the door, made wide on purpose to let in plenty 
both of air and light; and in another place there was a 
partial opening looking on the pond, across the field, to 
where a terrace-walk, facing the valley, bounded the Rectory 
demesne. The arbour was furnished with a few rustic chairs 
and a little iron table, on which was lying a great mass of 
flowers — early roses, annuals, hawthorn — gathered for sweet- 
ness and brightness, and forming a dazzling heap of blue, 
pink, yellow, scarlet, green, in lovely disorder, with which 
no arrangement could compete. Mabel Wynter held two or 
three of them in her hand as she sat there talking with her 
cousin Tom, who lay on the grass at her feet, looking up at 
her with his bright, merry blue eyes, and running his fingers 
through his curly, light-brown hair. He was tall, broad- 
shouldered, rather good-looking, and a faint family likeness 
might be traced between him and his fair companion, for he 
took after his mother's people, while Mervyn was a thorough 
Legh. 

Mabel was very pretty, there was no doubt of that — slight, 
delicate-looking, with a fair oval face shaded with masses of 
sunny hair, and beautiful soft blue-grey eyes, serene and 
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smiling. Perhaps a little expression and animation were 
wanting, but it was a face to be admired, dreamt of, 
idealized; and if you ever found it did not light up as 
you expected when you spoke of noble thoughts, heroic 
deeds, or dreams of future glory, you were unreasonable, 
exacting. Those ideal faces seldom do. 

It was she who first saw Mervyn half-way across the lawn ; 
and as Tom sprang up to meet him, her face flushed with 
pleasure, and she also rose and watched the tall slight figure 
coming towards her with the light active tread she knew so 
well. He was not a handsome man, with his dark com- 
plexion deepened by foreign service, and his close-cut black 
hair; but his eyebrows, thick and clearly marked, shaded 
a wonderful pair of dark-brown eyes, soft and liquid in 
repose, but with a latent fire in them which warned one 
that beneath his calm exterior there were depths of passion- 
ate feeling in the heart of Mervyn Legh. His expression 
was grave and thoughtful, and his voice singularly rich and 
sweet. 

" Oh, Mervyn, what a welcome ! " she exclaimed, regret- 
fully. "I am so sorry we did not know that it was you. 
We would have gone to meet you in the avenue, but we 
thought it was some stupid caller. You are earlier than we 
expected." 

" Too early, perhaps. What a delicious day 1 " he said, 
pulling forward a seat : he had not Tom's preference for the 
ground. " Hugh and Bertie met me, and told me you were 
here. They gave me a graphic sketch of the movements of 
the family, until I sent them off to Oscar." 

" Oh, those boys ! You have not seen papa ? " 

" No, they told me he was busy with his sermon : we shall 
reap the benefit to-morrow," he answered, with a look not 
lost on Tom, with whom the Rector's sermons were a 
favourite subject of diversion. 
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"Will you come into the house?" said Mabel, with a 
vague idea of suggesting sherry and biscuits. 

" Not if you give me my choice. It is all very well for 
you, who have been idling here all day, to talk of going in ; 
but think of me, boxed up in a railway carriage. Of course 
I would rather stay out." 

" How did the inspection go off yesterday? " said Tom. 

" All right : I was glad when it was over. How does Will 
like Oxford, Mab?" 

"Very much : he and the Mr. Travers you spoke of are 
such friends." And a long conversation followed, putting 
Mervyn in possession of the numerous little bits of local 
history which letters are powerless to relate. And thus the 
afternoon passed, oh, Kow quickly ! — Mrs. Wynter, his Aunt 
Mary, a pleasant, sensible-looking woman, joining them ; and 
though he had not the satisfaction of one minute alone with 
Mabel, he was at least within her presence, reading her 
welcome in a hundred looks and tones. He must try for an 
opportunity to-morrow of telling her his love. The interval 
before dinner was a little trying to his patience, for Lilias was 
in the drawing-room, and insisted upon amusing herself by 
counting the buttons on her sister's dress, with a view to 
seeing whom she would marry. '* Soldier, sailor, tinker, 
tailor, gentleman, apothecary, plough-boy, thief.*' Mabel 
attempted a faint remonstrance. "Whisper the answer, 
dear," she said; but, in her excitement, Lily forgot the 
injunction, and shouted " Sailor ! " in quite triumphant tones. 
Tom's glance met MabeFs, and she coloured; Mervyn 
looked up, but her head was turned away. 

"You are right to choose a sailor, Mabel," Tom said 
gravely. " You know the diflference between us and soldiers. 
The sailor says — * I'm so fond of that girl ; ' the soldier says 
— * That girl's so fond of me.' " 

"What a pity you don't know French, Lily," said the 
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Rector, laughing, "or you might find out how much he'll 
love her, unpeu^ beaucoupy passionnimenfy pas du tout*^ 

" I'll do it," said Bertie ; but his mother, pitying Mabel's 
embarrassment, and thinking, perhaps, one enfant terrible was 
enough, called him to order j and dinner being announced, 
there was a general movement. Mervyn took in Mrs. 
Wynter, and sat with his back to the window, and as that side 
of the table was unpopular, he had it to himself. Mabel was 
opposite, but she was distraite^ and Tom, who was next her, 
tried in vain to make her talk. As soon as dessert was 
brought in, she and her mother went away, Mervyn opening 
the door. 

"May I come with you, Mab?"..he whispered, as she 
passed. " Papa ! " she said, rebukingly. 

So, in obedience to command, he began to make himself 
agreeable to the Rector, a quiet, gentlemanly man, rather 
indolent by nature, and with a certain want of point about 
him to strangers, though in his own house his authority was 
absolute, and " Papa says " was a judgment from which there 
was no appeal. The villagers liked him; he was so patient ; 
Tom had a great regard for him, but Mervyn was always 
rather bored. He sat down again now with resignation on 
his face. Politics were discussed and army regulations ; and 
then when their uncle made a move, Tom beguiled his 
brother into the garden to smoke a pipe or two. " Would 
Mabel come?" suggested Mervyn; but Tom thought she 
was rather tired ; and when they went in again, they found it 
so. A headache had come on, and she had gone to bed, 
leaving a message for Mervyn that she was sorry to be 
absent his first evening, as she had wanted to sing him her 
new songs. 

The next day, Whit-Sunday, was warm and bright as its 
predecessor. Mabel's headache had vanished, and she 
walked with Mervyn from morning church, asking and 
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hearing a good deal about his doings since they had met at 
Christmas, and then branching off to talk of books which he 
had recommended her to read. She always followed his 
advice, she respected him so much; he was so good and 
wise and kind, and took such pains to teach her; and 
though she often did not understand him, she was aware of 
the immense advantage of coming into contact with his 
cultivated mind On Sunday the Rectory hours were as 
follows : — Dinner at one o'clock, afternoon service at three, 
tea at six, supper at nine. The Leghs seldom went to the 
second service ; they used to saunter about together till the 
others came back; but on this occasion, on Mabel an- 
nouncing her intention of going straight from church to read 
to a poor old woman, Tom volunteered to accompany her ; 
and Mervyn, who had committed himself by the mention of 
letters to write, could only determine that she should linger 
with him in the garden after her return. 

Fortune favoured him at last He met them on the 
terrace- walk, as they were coming homeward through the 
fields, and Tom, remarking — " 111 come out again, old 
fellow; but T must just dash off a few lines first," passed on 
into the house ; while Mabel, lightly disclaiming all notion 
of fatigue, readily acceded to his suggestion of pacing up 
and down ; it was so very pleasant in the sunshine. At 
length they stopped and gazed upon the view. Shall I tell 
you what they saw there ? for neither ever forgot the simple 
scene, with the lights and shadows of this peaceful Sunday. 
A range of the Stoneshire hills opposite, green and rounded, 
with slender spires of village churches standing against the 
sky ; sloping fields down to the great shining river ; tumble- 
down cottages, uncomfortable and picturesque, clustered 
together, with a background of beautiful trees ; an unfinished 
bridge, with the huge rough blocks of stone lying about the 
grass, and little children playing amongst them ; gnarled old 
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oaks ; and boys birdnesting among the hawthorn. It only 
wanted a pair of lovers to complete this picture of rur^ 
felicity, and Mervyn did not intend that this feature should 
be wanting long. 

" I never see a view I like better than this," he said ; " it 
is so calm and quiet. I don't think you half understand 
how fond I am of this dear old place ; it has always been 
like home to me." 

Did she understand him ? Did she know why his voice 
was lower, and not quite so steady as it sometimes was? 
Did she know that this was the moment he had been looking 
to for years? Let us hope not- He stood with his kind 
eyes fixed on her, and she looked up with frank affection in 
her gaze. 

" I have often wondered," she answered. " It has seemed 
such a lonely thing for you to have no real home, and I am 
very glad that you should feel this so — you and Tom." She 
lingered on the name. " Has Tom told you nothing ? " she 
asked a little wistfully, with a most becoming blush. 

"Nothing," he answered. "What do you ?" He 

broke off suddenly; he could not put the question. He 
waited for her to speak. 

Her right hand clasped a ring upon her finger, rather 
nervously, perhaps ; but Mabel was always calm. " I asked 
him not, I wanted to tell you myself," she continued. " But 
he would not promise. Mervyn," looking up sweetly and 
shyly, " will you have me for a sister ? I know I am not 
good enough, but Tom will have it, and I never could refuse 
him anything he asked." 

In the first moments of a great calamity we do not realize 
the full extent of our misfortune. We know that it will 
overwhelm us presently, but for the minute we are strong. 
Legh only answered quietly, " Is it so, dear Mabel ? I was 
very blind never to have guessed it. God bless you both. 
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You will make him very happy. How stupid T have 
been ! " 

He held her hand, she half expecting a brotherly caress ; 
but there was nothing of the sort He only looked at her 
with a strange pathos in his wondrous eyes. How fair she 
was !— how gracious ! He would never forget her, though 
she was lost to him. 

"Aren't you glad, Mervyn? I hoped you would have 
been," she asked him sadly, after a little pause. "Why are 
you so grave ? Is it because you think I am too young, too 
stupid, not good enough for him ? Would it be better for 
Tom if I told him that this could never be ? I think,*' she 
added, quickly, " I could give him up now at once, if I knew 
it would be best for him, but not after I have realized it. 
Oh, no ! not after I have had time to be happy." 

So then he roused himself. " Best for Tom to give him 
up?" he repeated, rallyingly. "What are you dreaming of? 
It is a nice thing to play fast and loose with a man like that 
My dear, do you think I am not glad of my brother's happi- 
ness ? He is a lucky fellow, and I must go and tell him so. 
Tell me, how long has this been going on ? " 

" I don't know ; ask Tom," said Mabel. " It was only 
settled yesterday, but he says he has been meaning it for 
years. Look ! you need not go : there he is, coming 
towards us." 

Then Mervyn kissed her. With his brother in sight he 
could trust himself, could speak playfully to them both for a 
few minutes even, could grasp Tom's hand and say " Dear old 
fellow, I wish you joy ! " Then the two strolled off again to 
the old orchard, and he was left alone. His heart was not 
broken, but it was very sad and sore. 

Poor Mervyn ! He had never anticipated failure — had 
never dreamed that anyone could rob him of his Mabel ; and 
that his own brother should be his supplanter made it doubly 
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hard. From the sight of a stranger's happiness he could 
escape, but not from Tom's. He must endure, day by day, 
to see her lavish upon another the thousand tokens of 
affection he himself had hoped to win. His love, though in 
its nature rare, was very strong. It is not often that calm 
cousinly affection ripens into love, but when it does it is 
more mighty, more enduring, than one of mushroom growth ; 
there are so many ties — of kindred, association, intimacy — to 
strengthen it, and it is hard that in one moment these should 
ruthlessly be set aside. Can you not feel for Mervyn Legh, 
on whom the blow fell suddenly, without an instant's warning 
— without a ray of hope ? 

Passing by the beech-tree arbour, a curious impulse sent 
him in, and sitting down upon the very chair which he had 
taken yesterday, the whole scene came before him with a 
bitter sense of all that he had lost — Mabel looking so 
beautiful, so sweet, so tender, with the kindly welcome in her 
isoft grey eyes. He who had loved her so long could never 
forget that charming vision. Yet even then she had been 
Tom's — Tom, who had never cared for her till lately, who 
must have spoken upon impulse, whose love could not be 
half so true as his. Did he not grudge the victory ? Did 
he not wish his brother the grief and pain which he was 
suffering now ? 

He did; but not for long. The noblest natures suffer 
most, but there is a mighty system of compensation even in 
this world, and he was spared the meaner jealousies of little 
minds. One thing was dearer to him than his own happi- 
ness, and that was Mabel's. He ought to be thankful, though 
it was purchased at so great a cost. The flowers she had 
gathered were still upon the table— dead and faded ; they 
were like his life — bhghted, worthless ; all the beauty and the 
glory gone! He buried his face in his hands and almost 
groaned aloud. 
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A low voice roused him. "Those are dead flowers," it 
said, in grave remonstrance. 

It came from near the pond. He turned, and through 
the branches saw a lovely white-robed figure with a tiny sash 
of green, and with floating clouds of gold about her head and 
neck, standing in contemplation, and with a look of pity, 
sorrow, and amazement in her deep blue earnest eyes. He 
looked at her in wonder. We do not always know the faces 
that we live with ; we cannot tell of what they may be capable 
until some great emotion has transfigured them— compassion, 
love, or noble indignation, brought out new beauties which 
we never even guessed. 

And thus it was with Mervyn. He knew his cousin Lily 
to be a pretty child, an engaging one, a general favourite ; 
but he had never troubled himself about her until now, like 
a little water-spirit, she came to him from the pond, and he saw 
anew the beauty of the childish countenance. She was 
almost always laughing, the joyous little one! He never 
remembered her so grave before, and thus he had not noticed 
the perfection of her features, nor the wonderful resemblance 
to his own lost love. 

"Well, dear?" he said encouragingly, in his melodious 
tones. 

" I will give you these," she answered softly, and a tiny 
hand was put in through the leafy screen, holding out a 
bunch of violets, cowslips, and cuckoo-flowers, which she 
thought might comfort him for the loss of those beside him, 
those with which his fingers had been toying when she 
caught sight of him. What could have made him so sorry ? 
Touched by the sight of his distress, her sympathy had 
conquered shyness, and kept her from her play. Mervyn has 
that sweet spontaneous love-gift still. 

" Come here I I will kiss you for them," he said ; but with 
a merry shout Lily dashed away across the lawn to a natural 
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arbour of a weeping-ash, which she always called her own, 
and thither he pursued her and caught her in his arms, while 
a sudden inspiration lighted up his face. "Lily, fairy, 
darling" — in his eagerness calling her by every endearing 
name that he could think of—" will you promise to love me 
always ? " 

" Yes," she answered, rather awed and frightened by his 
manner^ but too much of a coquette by nature to endeavour 
to escape. 

" You little beauty ! " he said, looking earnestly at her ; 
and with startling apprehension of the point of his remark, 
Lily answered — " I'se going to have my picture taken ; s'all 
I ask mamma to give it you ? " 

" Yes ; do." 

" I*se going to be a water-lily," she continued, gravely. 

" What ? " said Mervyn, puzzled. ' 

"A water-lily," she repeated, and he could extract no 
other answer. 

" Well, don't forget your promise," he said, with a laugh 
at his own foolishness, and then he let her go, and went 
back into the house. 

Mabel's engagement, he found, was not to be announced 
until the morrow. She had asked for this one evening free 
from the chatter and inspection of the boys; but Mervyn 
had to hear the warm approval of his aunt and uncle, and 
painful as was the ordeal, he stood it well. "We are very 
glad; dear Mabel seems so happy," said his aunt. "But 
Mervyn, don't be angry ; I sometimes thought it would be 
you." But her nephew gave no sign that her suspicions 
were correct, and she concluded she had been mistaken. 

" What were you qhasing Lily across the lawn for ? Had 
she been teasing you ? " she asked him later, as they sat at 
tea ; and he, repeating what the little girl had told him about 
the picture, inquired if it were true. 
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"Quite true/' she answered; "did not Mabel tell you? 
Ah ! she has been occupied with other things. About a 
month ago, Grey, the artist, was staying at Sir Henry Leigh- 
ton's, and took a great fancy to the child. He said he had 
for a long time been intending to paint a large picture of 
'Undine,' but he could never find exactly the face he 
wanted — utterly gay and careless, yet capable of expressing 
the coming soul. It must be beautiful, yet not a satisfying 
beauty. He is coming very soon to begin it, as it is for the 
Academy next year, and Mab has been trying to tell her the 
' legend. I suppose her affection for the lilies on the pond, 
together with her own name, has led her to confuse them, 
with the water-fairies." 

" I have seen the face with the soul in it," thought Mervya 
to himself. 

The picture was completed and hung in the Academy the 
following year. Mervyn, who was quartered then at Wool- 
wich, used to go sometimes and look at it, and dream about 
the future of the lovely child. It was the gem of the coUec 
tion. The artist had chosen the moment when the little 
Undine first appears to the fisherman and his wife as they 
sit weeping in their cottage for the loss of their own 
daughter, who had that very morning fallen into the lake ;. 
and the contrast was great and beautiful between their rugged 
faces, grave and sorrowful, and the innocent unconsciousness. 
of their youthful guest who stood upon the threshold, bright 
and smiling, with the water dripping from her golden hair.. 
"Undine" it was simply catalogued; and long after the 
picture was forgotten by those who had surrounded it in. 
admiration, Lily Wynter kept the name. Mervyn Legh. 
never called her by any other. 




PART II. 

A BLOSSOM. 

" A lily thou wast when I saw thee first, 

A lily bud ; but O, how strange, 

How full of wonder was the change, 
When, ripe with all sweetness, thy full bloom burst ! 
How did the tears to my glad eyes start, 

When the woman-flower 

Reached its blossoming hour, 
And I saw the warm deeps of thy golden heart ! " 

Song to M. L. — ^JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

JEN — eleven years later, and Mervyn Legh was still 
unmarried. You who have read his story can 
guess his secret, but his own friends could not, 
and he refused to give them the slightest clue. He must 
have had an unfortunate attachment, people said, and this 
was true in part ; but it was not the darkness of the past so 
much as the brightness of the future, that blinded him to the 
charms of those with whom in his wandering life he came in 
contact. The memory of his old sorrow was frequently 
before him, but the sting of it had long since died away. 

For he never knew that his self-command spared Mabel. 
Hers was a placid, affectionate nature, willing to run in the 
grooves prepared for it, and when Tom asked her to be his 
wife she was ready to return his love ; but had she known 
that her choice lay between him and his elder brother, she 

B 
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would not have wavered for an instant. She hardly could 
have married Tom, and to have discovered the truth just after 
her engagement, would have been painful and agitating in 
the extreme. She was very fond of him, she made him 
a most happy wife ; but she had always regarded Mervyn as 
a being of a superior order, and, impossible as it would have 
been to her to give away her heart unasked, she liked him 
better than anyone else in the world. Tom was not jealous, 
nor very observant, or he might have been struck with the 
importance she attached to telling his brother of their 
betrothal : it almost seemed the point of the event to her. 
But this Mervyn never knew, and it was well ; it would have 
made his task more difficult, and all were happier for it in 
the end. It was certainly a wildly romantic scheme for a 
man of thirty to wait for a little girl of six years old, but 
Mervyn, like a good many other quiet people, had a great 
fund of romance deep down in his nature, and though it 
could not detract from the present blank and pain, it gave 
him an object and an interest in the future. There were 
times when the wildness of the idea came before him in a 
ludicrous aspect, and almost tempted him to abandon it, but 
the sight of the child was sufficient to restore his resolution 
that Undine, and none other, should be his wife. From 
Mabel's wedding-day, when his influence seconded her wish 
that the little sister should be her bridesmaid, he spared no 
pains to win the childish heart, and as time passed on, the 
image of the elder was more than superseded by the younger 
one. First love and last love ! The one is the more poetical, 
but we sometimes grow wiser as we grow older, and the first 
is not always the best. 

Light-hearted, soulless Undine ! Different as were Lily 
Wynter's surroundings to those of the heroine of the story, 
the name never seemed inappropriately bestowed upon her, 
either because character is stronger than circumstances, and 
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innate resemblance will show itself in one way or another 
wherever it exists, or because, in reality, the beautiful legend, 
with which she had from childhood been perfectly familiar, 
exercised some influence upon her, and, by association, 
helped to mould her to what she was. Gay, frank, happy, 
charming — ^almost appearing unaware of pain, her wayward- 
ness and wilfulness seemed hardly to displease. Her life 
flowed onward, bright and beautiful, and an atmosphere of 
joy and sunshine so surrounded her that who could blame 
her if she were sometimes a little disinclined to weep with 
those who wept ? She did more good by living than hun- 
dreds of those who toD for others ; she taught that beauty, 
and love, and gladness have not vanished from this earth, 
and, like the heroine of a fairy tale, the flowers seemed to 
spring up in her footprints as she walked. 

All creation were her friends. She knew the trees where 
the song-birds built their nests, the haunts of the kingfisher 
on the river, the robins in the ivy, the swallows and martins 
beneath the sheltering eaves; she could find mushrooms, 
blackberries, bilberries, and fill her hands with hazel-nuts 
while others were pondering where to go, or losing their way 
among the devious paths. She could distinguish the butter- 
flies on the wing, and descry the squirrels in the woods ; and 
the deer in Leighton Park would let her go nearer them 
than any other creature. She was utterly free and fearless ; 
riding was her delight j^nd one summer's day when she was 
missing, they found her safely sleeping in great Oscar's 
kennel, with her arms about his neck. Only for other 
children she did not seem to care. She would rather be 
alone and wander in the garden, or rest beneath the trees by 
the dear old pond, sometimes with a book, but oftener 
without, dreaming and musing in all the hopefulness of early 
youth. Clever and intelligent she undoubtedly was, but her 
taste for study — if she had any — was yet undeveloped, and 
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she half broke the hearts of two successive govemesses, who 
adored her, by her idleness. 

Mervyn used to be asked to bring his influence to bear 
sometimes, but all to no effect; no lectures should estrange 
her love from him, and he was quite inclined to think that 
all she did was perfect It often angered him to hear her 
blamed as idle, careless, wilful ; and though so much of this 
was true that he did not always dare to defend her, he 
secretly resented the want of sympathy which her mother 
showed He did not estimate the trial a practical, methodical 
woman, like Mrs. Wynter, found in the vagaries of a wayward, 
beautiful being who had neither care nor sorrow to subdue 
her, and was exulting in the fulness of her youth and 
strength. No reproaches or admonitions seemed to lessen 
her gay good humour, or the unfailing sweetness with which 
she bore rebuke, but neither was there any yisible result 
She went her way unheeding, not troubling or disturbing 
anyone ; dropping unexpectedly into cottages where she was 
ever welcome, talking there with perfect tact and ease, and 
winning the hearts of all around her by a word or smile, but 
she shrank with horror from the strict routine her mother 
pointed out of Scripture reading, district visiting, teaching in 
the school, and lecturing the improvident *^I who could 
never do a sum ! " said Lily, shaking her pretty head sadly. 
"The rdle of the clergyman's model daughter was never 
meant for me!*' 

Mabel had fulfilled these duties, and fulfilled them well : 
Mervyn had thought it natural and right ; but with regard to 
Undine the notion was ridiculous, absurd. They were so 
different — not a bit like sisters, except in feature. Mabel 
was gentle and kind and attentive to all, her home affections 
particularly strong ; while Undine, courteous and enchanting 
as she was, was popularly supposed to care little for anyone 
excepting two of her brothers and her cousin, Major Legh. 
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Mervyn was not much altered in these years; a little 
sadder, a little wiser, a little less confident of his own charms 
and powers ; and latterly in his odd courtship strange mis- 
givings had arisen. A slight constraint was springing up 
between him and Undine ; she no longer sought him as she 
used to do ; her letters were shorter and less free ; she was 
growing more reserved. Was she weary of his homage, tired 
of his love, oppresssed by his authority and experience, 
feeling the contrast between her age and his? It was very, 
possible. The two lives flowing side by side might never 
mingle, but the hour was come which must decide their fate ; 
either they must diverge, growing daily more apart, or else be 
united in one for ever 1 

Summer has again come round. The ] une roses are in 
bloom; the lawn is looking just as it did that lovely May-day 
that we know of, and Lily and Mervyn are together in the 
morning-room. She is standing in the window, in a dress of 
silvery grey, which catches the sunny light and glistens ; and 
blue ribbons are round her neck and gleaming in her hair. 
Smaller, more fragile-looking than Mabel, and exquisitely 
graceful, little Undine looked younger than she was; and th^ 
merry, mischievous glance of her laughing eyes and mar- 
vellous play of feature, hid the womanly look which was 
dawning. Mervyn was sitting on the sofa near her, his 
gloomy expression of countenance fully accounted for by the 
careless, provoking air of his -companion, as she swung the 
tassel of the blind and looked out through the window at two 
sparrows fighting on the grass — talking, certainly, but obvi- 
ously considering her remarks more interesting than his. 
Her garden hat was lying on the table, for she had just come 
in to greet her cousin. 

"We were so surprised to get your letter this morning, 
Mervyn,*' she was saying. " It is too provoking that after all 
our entreaties to you to come for the Stoneshire archery 
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meeting, you should put in an appearance now. J wonder 
you are not ashamed ! My first dance, too ! I might have 
had no partners." 

"And had you any?" he asked, with apparent surprise. 
" You are going out again to-night ?" 

"Yes, to the ball at Leighton Park. By-the-bye, I saw 
Sir Henry yesterday, and he told us to bring any gentlemen 
we could, so you must go, of course. It is very tiresome, but 
several have disappointed him at the last" 

"Then I shall be all the more of an acquisition," said 
Mervyn, impatiently. " Undine, do leave that blind alone, 
and let me tell you what has brought me here. These balls 
have turned your head, I think : you won't let me get in a 
word." 

The girl opened her great, innocent eyes. " Well, what 
is it?" she said, putting on a childish " T-will-be-good "^ 
expression. 

" Our regiment is ordered abroad," he answered gloomily,^ 
not in the least inclined to soften the intelligence. '^ I am 
going out to India in two months* time." 

" Mervyn !" Her lips just spoke the word, and he almost 
thought he heard it, and had he seen her face he must have 
understood; but it was turned away, and at that moment, 
from her tightening grasp, the cord which held the tassel 
broke, and restored her to composure. "Tiresome thing! 
look at it ! " she said. " Do you really mean that you are 
going ? Aren't you tired of foreign service ? How hot you 
will be ! I am sure it is warm enough here." 

" You would like me to stay?" said Mervyn, catching at a 
straw, though not exactly gratified by the way she took his 
news. 

One of Undine's fascinations was a merry, rippling little 
laugh, peculiar to herself; her lover used to think it charming, 
but it maddened him to-day. " Nay, I never said so," she 
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answered, lightly. " You find compliments in everything. 
Listen!" holding up her pretty white fingers, and turning 
her head a little as her ear caught the strains of distant 
music ; ** is not that horrid German band coming this way ? 
Local talent is bad enough. The school children !— oh, the 
school children, and the organist in church ! but in addition, 
to have a band and a nasty organ grinder, is not kind or fair." 

" I may be out in India six or seven years," said Mervyn 
quietly, keeping steadily to his point, in the hope of a patient 
hearing in the end. 

" What a long time ! " said Lily. " I don't mind them so 
much,'* she added, meditatively, " when they have monkeys 
at the top, or dancing figures, or marmosets. Oh, Mervyn 1" 
looking excited and bewilderingly pretty, " do you think you 
could send me home some marmosets from India ?" 

He took no notice of the question. " Undine, aren't you 
sorry that I am going away?" he asked her, very gently 
and sadly. 

There was a moment's silence. I don't know," she 
answered then, slowly and softly, with a wistful, tender 
glance at the glowing landscape, which prevented her from 
seeing his gathering wrath, "Oh, dear!" changing her 
tone to one of quick annoyance, " those sparrows will peck 
themselves to death. What a pity they can't agree better ! " 

" It seems to me you neither know nor care," said Mervyn 
angrily, getting up and marching up and down the room. 
" Have you no heart, no feeling ? When we first called you 
by the name of Undine we little thought how truly it was 
given. Beautiful, enchanting, just as she was, have you, 
indeed, no soul to S3rmpathize with others ? Happy yourself, 
can you not feel for us in our pain and woe ? " 

The door was opened, Mrs. Wynter entered, and Mervyn 
stopped short in his tirade. Undine, quick as lightning, 
seized her hat and vanished before he noticed her escape. 
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And now he had no lack of sympathy as he told his news. 
He was her favourite nephew, and she could not spare him ; 
why would he not sell out and leave the army altogether, — 
go into Parliament if he wanted occupation, or setUe down 
to agricultural pursuits?" 

"I am much too fond of my profession, aunt,'* he 
answered, "I mean to stay till I am colonel of the 
regiment" 

"Dear Mervyn, how we shall miss you!" she went on 
fondly, " and that child Lily, what will she do without you ? 
I thought she was with you now?" 

" So she was ; she went out as you came in," he said, with 
a sudden sense of his own ill-humour, and a strong desire to 
go in search of her. " She was telling me something about 
her balls." 

Mrs. Wynter smiled, with an air of maternal pride. " The 
child 1 I daresay she was. At the archery dance she made 
quite a sensation. Everyone was asking for an introduction, 
but she was as capricious and incomprehensible as ever, 
apparently caring for no one but a certain Colonel Danby, 
very elderly and ugly, with whom she danced several 
times." 

" Was he a big man, rather fierce, with queer, yellow, curly 
hair?" asked her nephew, interested immediately. 

" Yes, he was ; do you know him ?" 

" We were out in the mutiny together. He is a capital 
soldier, but his health broke down, and he retired." 

" Oh, were you ? Perhaps Lily found that out. I wonder 
where she has gone off to ; it is rather unsociable of her to 
have run away." 

" Who — Lily ? " said the Rector, entering. " How-d'ye-do, 
Mervyn ? I met her in the garden, and she told me you 
were here ;" and later, to nobody's surprise, the Major went 
to join her. 
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A thousand recollections, doubts, misgivings came across 
him as he stepped upon the lawn and thought of the day 
when Mabel told him she would be his sister; but he knew 
full well that pain was nothing to what might be in store. It 
was not a propitious moment, but he had no resource. His 
passion had been roused, and it was no longer possible for 
him to go on calmly. He must try if there was any hope, 
not now — he would not think of that — but after he came 
back ;-r-if a few more years of weary waiting might not meet 
with their reward at last. 

The little fairy figure was before him, leaning by the rails 
around the pond, and gazing into the water with her back 
towards him. She gazed, but did not see. She had gone 
straight across to her old haunt, with the sunshine blinding 
her, the radiance dazzling, the gaiety and life of things 
inanimate falling for the first time with a sudden chill upon 
her eager spirit. She who had lived in harmony with 
Nature's sunny moods for all these years, felt it hard that in 
her sorrow Nature had no sympathy with her. She looked 
down upon the water-lilies — her own emblems — with eyes 
brimming with tears, and yet she strove for hope. " Mervyn 
could not be so cruel — ^he could not leave her," she repeated 
again and again. " He must take his Undine with him ; he 
could not break her heart !" But the time was so short, and 
she had angered him when he wished her to be gentle. Why 
did some spirit always prompt her to say the words that she 
knew would tease ? Her childishness was leaving her, and 
her approaching fate filled her with anxiety and awe. 

A step was on the grass beside her, a gentle touch was on 
her arm, and the voice which had been dear to her so long 
was speaking softly : — " Undine, I was very rude to you just 
now. Will you forget the things I said ? " 

For once Undine was taken by surprise. "No, you weren't," 
she said, " I was very horrid." But she would not lift her eyes. 
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All men hate the sight of tears. Some it reduces to a 
state of weak concession, others to simple indignation ; and 
it is not pleasant to feel either foolish or cross. Mervyn 
belonged to the latter class. He had often seen women cry 
before, and he disliked it ; he did not pity them even — ^he 
was only angry, and thought them silly. But now this was 
a different thing. No other woman had wept for him, and 
as he took her hand, he felt a pang of self-reproach. " Oh, 
Undine ! what is this ? " 

" A water-fairy has a right to tears," she answered, striving 
to maintain her playfulness. 

" Then are you sorry I am going ? *' 

"I don't know," she said, agaia "Yes; I think so, a 
little," she went on, remembering that her first answer had 
displeased him ; and her eyes took a far-off look strangely in 
contradiction with her careless tone. She was thinking how 
she loved her childhood's home, and yet how small would be 
the sacrifice to leave it all for him. 

" Undine, it was here I first began to love you." 

" Was it ? " she answered, dreamily. 

"Yes ; will you listen while I tell you the story? it shall 
not be a long one. One summer's day — like this, almost," 
he added, looking round, " from some cause or another I was 
very unhappy" (there was an arch look of intelligence on 
Lily's face, but he did not see it), ** and you came to me, my 
Undine, as I was sitting in the arbour, and were my little 
comforter. I loved you then ; it was foolish perhaps, but in 
that hour I resolved that you should be my wife. I saw the 
promise of fair womanhood, now fulfilled, and in my ignorance 
I thought that unremitting love and care must win you. I 
have found out my mistake," said Mervyn, sadly. "Love 
must be free, spontaneous ; we cannot calculate or buy it, 
and so for all the years I waited J have nothing in exchange. 
You must not think I blame you. The fault was mine 
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alone." He paused a moment, then went on : — " Undine, 
is there no hope ? Will not absence make the heart grow 
fonder ? I am old and grave compared with you ; my life 
will be fading while yours is springing, and yet I would unite 
them. I think I could make you happy, dear, if you would 
trust yourself to me. While I am away will you not forget 
the harshness and authority which I have often shown to 
you, and my want of comprehension of your youthful ways ? 
And then when I come back from India, if no one has won 
your heart meanwhile, you will let me try again ? You will 
learn to look on me less like a guardian, less like a father?" 

" When I come back from India ! " At those words, a 
wild, startled look of terror had come in Lily's eyes, which 
her smile at his conclusion, even, could not banish ; and she 
spoke up with sudden passion — " Have I been submissive as 
a ward or dutiful as a child ? Though I have mocked at 
your wishes, have I ever disobeyed them ? Though I have 
laughed when you were with me, was I glad when you were 
gone away ? Feelings are not less strong because we hide 
them ; love is not less deep because it is not blazoned to the 
world. Perhaps where it makes a change it is more easily 

detected; but when has been the time that I ." She 

broke off abruptly, and turned a mocking face to him. " Oh, 
my wise, my dear old guardian, what more have you to say ? " 

He put his hand upon her shoulder and looked her in the 
face. "Undine, darling, you must not trifle now," he 
answered, brokenly. " Will you come to India with me — 
will you be my wife ? " 

"Yes! Mervyn." 

She spoke so quietly he almost seemed to doubt her still, 
but he put his arm around her fondly. We yearn for a thing, 
we long for it, we will not be content without it ; but when 
it comes to us at last, we are bewildered. We do not under- 
stand that desire has been merged in fulfilment, and we have 
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nothing more to wish for ; we are dazzled by the very bright- 
ness of the light. " Why would you not tell me you were 
sorry when you thought that I was going ? " he said, reproach- 
fully; but she laughed and blushed, and answered in her 
brightest tones — "Why should your Undine be unhappy? 
she knew you could not go away and leave her." 

But she was grave again directly. In less than three 
months she would be Mervyn's wife, vrith a whole lifetime of 
devotion to repay him ; but dearly as she loved him, proud 
as she was of his affection, there was a pang at quitting thus 
so soon her happy girlhood. New responsibilities, and cares, 
and duties, would throng upon her, and she would not evade 
them, but her nature seemed sobered and deepened by their 
approach ; and a sense of this oppression prompted her to 
say, after a long conversation, in which she had been 
perfectly serious and sedate — "Mervyn, don't let us seem 
engaged to-night I want to enjoy it, and I can't, you know, 
if people keep coming up to wish us joy. So we musn*t 
have many dances together." 

" How many will you give me ? " 

"Two, and supper; and you must dance the rest with 
other people, and not stand looking at me with gloomy eyes 
and folded arms, as if you were jealous. I hope it will be a 
good ball ; " and her feet waltzed a little on the turf. 

" What ornaments are you going to wear ? " 

She looked ratlier astonished. " Perhaps the gold locket 
with your photograph — I ought to, oughtn't I ? — or perhaps 
mamma will lend me some of hers. I really do not know ; I 
have not thought about it yet You are sure to like my dress^" 

" You are sure to like my ornaments," he retorted, declin- 
ing further explanation. " Now will you tell your mother, or 
shall I?" 

The ball at Leighton Park was a great success. Even 
Mervyn enjoyed it, for, though he did not stand watching his 
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betrothed with jealous eyes, as she forbade him, he resisted 
her commaDds to dance much with other people. The gift 
of a beautiful set of pearl and coral which she wore upon her 
neck, with a bracelet corresponding on her arm, had softened 
her heart, and Mervyn's initials were scattered up and down 
her card. Indeed it seemed to other eyes that whenever 
they glanced at the bewitching little fairy in the white net 
ball dress, caught up with water-lilies, they were sure to see 
above her a dark, thoughtful-looking face, gazing down with 
earnest tenderness upon the youthful one which he had loved 
so truly and so long. 

The short engagement sped rapidly away. No remon- 
strances were raised to a speedy marriage, beyond a faint 
suggestion of the Rector's that it should be deferred till Legh 
came back from India (Mervyn's own idea, Lily saucily 
affirmed), but there was never any real plan of waiting. She 
could not be happy away from him, and, young as she was, 
she was certainly not likely to change her mind. So they 
were married one morning in September, when the trees were 
changing into autumn tints; and the sunshine shone upon 
the little bride as she stood at the altar, with a calm, trusting 
look upon her features which only the love and confidence 
of years could have given. And Mervyn's answer came out 
clear and steady, and he began to understand that after all, 
life would be but a poor affair if moulded by our wishes ; — 
that there are sometimes better things in store for us than 
our desires ; — that we who only see it bit by bit cannot judge 
of the beauty and harmony of the perfect whole. 

Would he, if he could, have recalled the hopes of his 
earlier manhood, or exchanged his own for his brother's 
prize ? Ah, no ! and looking back, perhaps, years after, there 
are few of us who would wish the hours of our greatest suffer- 
ing to be altogether blotted out. Some faint knowledge of 
the reason of their infliction comes to most of us, though with 
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a difference. For while some, like Mervyn, are enabled thus 
to grasp a deeper earthly happiness than that they yearned 
for, others — and these not the least favoured ones, perhaps — 
learn in the failure of their wishes, that joy is not their 
portion here, and that through weariness and loneliness, and 
toil and sorrow, they must fix their hopes heavenward, and 
follow happiness to its one eternal home. 

Mabel and Tom were at the wedding. He had an appoint- 
ment in the Channel fleet, and had run up to Ashworth for a 
few days only, leaving his wife and their two children at the 
Rectory, to console the parents for the loss of Lily ; and all 
the boys were there but Bertie, who was somewhere far away 
at sea. Undine, with her hazy notions of geography, thought 
he might join them out in India, but there was no immediate 
chance of that. 

It was the day succeeding the wedding, and Undine and 
her husband stood on board the troop-ship " Himalaya," 
watching the shores of their native land in the calm evening 
light The stars were shining, the wind was blowing gently, 
lights were gleaming firom the shore : the great ocean was 
before them, and a new existence was beginning, with 
separation from all old interests but that one which had 
pervaded her whole life. She was thoughtful, but not sad, 
for Mervyn was beside her. 

•* Dear old England ! when shall we see it again ? " she 
said, with a sigh of unwonted sentiment. 

" You will not regret leaving it, will you. Undine ? " said 
her husband, wistfully; " I feared you would find it harder 
than you thought." 

"My green island!" she murmured fondly, with an allusion 
to the story ; then laughingly — " No, I think not In one 
respect I am more fortunate than my namesake when she 
went out into the world, for she was hastening towards her 
rival, while I am leaving mine behind." 
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"Undine, what do you mean?" said her knight, perplexed. 

"Mabel!" she answered, with mischievous glee, as she 
watched his darkening face. She was much too secure of his 
affection to be jealous, and her delight in his discomfiture 
was great. 

" Who told you that ? " he asked her, quickly. 

" Mervyn, you are no wiser than other people ; I wonder I 
ever thought you were 1 No one told me, for I believe no 
one knows it but you and I ; but I found it out People of 
your age do not pay devoted attention to little children 
unless they have been very unsuccessful somewhere else ; 
and though of course I could not guess it at the time, I 
knew it years ago. But you love me better now? " 

" I don't know," he answered, smiling ; " you are so 
conceited." 

' " Because you kpow" — ^going close to him, and lifting up 
her eyes with such a look — " Mabel could never have loved 
you as I do ; she is too cold. Undine was happier than I in 
one thing," she added dreamily, gazing at the sea: "she 
could guard her knight and save him in all perils, but I — I 
have no uncle Kiihleborn to keep you from, I have no 
power to guide the waves. What could I do for you in 
danger but share it ? " 

He fondly pressed the little hand which was resting on his 
arm. " My romantic little Undine ! is not that enough ? 
Would not the thought of having you to guard, strengthen 
me to meet and conquer any danger ?" 

"Would it?" she said, with a merry smile. "Besides," 
she went on softly to herself — " if all the water-spirits were 
against us it would not matter now. ' Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it.' " 

Just then a little cloud which had overshadowed the 
brightness of the moon, passed on, and the silvery beams, 
forming a pathway of light along the water, shone upon the 
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deck and played in Undine's hair. A sudden thrill of 
thankfulness came over Mervyn as he looked at the radiant 
vision. Her pale, sweet face was turned to him, and the 
soul he had awakened was shining in her impassioned, 
earnest gaze. Was she indeed a spirit come down from 
heaven to gladden his soUtary life? 





%t» at §tt? 

CHAPTER I. 

A WARNING. 

*' How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done." 

King John — shaksspbare. 

IHE summer assizes were being held in the Court- 
house of the pleasant little town of Lallerton, one 
afternoon, some years ago ; and in readiness for 
the next case, which was exciting a strong local interest, the 
building happened to be crowded with indifferent or curious 
spectators during the trial of one Henry Green, a confidential 
clerk in the employ of Messrs. Gibson Bros., a well-known 
manufacturing firm. It was just a too common story of 
embezzlement ; a few shillings taken in the first instance to 
meet some pressing need, an entry falsified, then a larger 
sum abstracted, then another, and finally the utterance of the 
forged cheque, with the profits of which the offender had 
hoped to get away and place himself beyond the reach of 
justice. There, in the dock he stood, a miserable and 
crushed old man, bowed down with shame, and dread, and 
sorrow, as he heard his doom pronounced of five years penal 
c 
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servitude; yet even he had not expected a more lenient 
sentence, and there was no sign of any feeling against it 
among the lookers-on. 

" Well, poor fellow, he deserves it, I suppose," was the 
comment of a few ; and though such of his acquaintance as 
were present, felt a passing ray of pity for him and for the 
wife and children to whom he had often not been over kind, 
but whose patience and affection he was now regretfully re- 
membering, he was not a man who inspired warm attachment, 
and he had no friend out of his household to whom his fate 
would be an overwhelming grie£ 

Why, then, was there in Court one marked exception to 
the general apathy, in the person of a handsome and well- 
dressed young fellow of seven or eight and twenty, who, 
before the beginning of the trial, had obtained a first-rate 
seat for sight and hearing, and followed each detail of the 
evidence with interest so intense as to seem painful ? And 
what could there be in common between Edmond Haines, 
the popular and prosperous cashier in Grove & Storey's 
warehouse, and that unhappy culprit, with whom he was 
brought only by business matters into contact, for a few 
minutes twice or thrice a year? He must, indeed, be of a 
sympathetic nature if the affliction of a fellow-creature, whom 
he knew so slightly, could thus stir it to its depths. 

Haines got up and went away, feeling as a man might feel 
who, walking rapidly and heedlessly along an easy downward 
path, sees some one but a step or two in front of him fall 
over the edge of a sheer precipice, cautioning him by that 
example to pull up sharply, lest he also should be dashed in 
pieces. No wonder if he grew dizzy and bewildered, seeing 
the way behind difficult and toilsome to retrace, and nothing 
before but that terrible abyss, from the dangers of which he 
had not yet escaped. If not too late, he would accept the 
awful warning, and try that very moment to begin his hard 
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ascent ; and at any rate, even if the worst came to the worst, 
he stood alone, and there was no one to be dragged down 
in his ruin. 

That thought recalled him from his own position to 
consider those whom Green had most likely left in poverty 
and want; and, being generous and kind-hearted, at the first 
opportunity he sought out the poor wife and daughters in 
their wretched little dwelling, not only giving them the 
money of which they stood much in need, but speaking to 
them with a respectful gendeness that seemed to their sore 
hearts the greater kindness of the two. For hitherto a tone 
of disparagement in the mention of the author of their 
misery, had taken away their pleasure in the few offers of 
help which they received. 

"That's what I call a gentleman, God bless him!'* said 
Mrs. Green of Edmond, as he left their house. " Instead of 
insinuating cruel things of father, like some other folks have 
done, he spoke as if he knew right well what the temptation 
must have been before ever he laid a finger on what was not 
his own." 

Know, ah ! indeed he did know the force of that temp- 
tation, though the fact that he himself had yielded to it, 
was still a secret from every one on earth. He had been 
early thrown upon his own resources, for both his parents 
died before he was thirteen, leaving him to the care of a 
guardian, with whom unfortunately, he did not get on very 
well, and as soon as he was old enough, it was a mutual 
pleasure to shake off all connection, and Edmond came to 
Lallerton, where, in time, his good abilities and industry 
enabled him to work his way up to his present post 
Probably if there had been any one to influence him for 
whom he really cared, he would have managed to keep 
straight, but, as it was, he fell in with a set of wild young 
fellows out of office hours, and joined with them in various 
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follies : and more than once, after an unsuccessful night at 
cards, he met his heavy losses by so clever a fraud in his 
account books, that the chance of being found out in it was 
rendered marvellously small. Still some risk was inevitable, 
and though he now made up his mind to go away from 
Lallerton, and begin a better life elsewhere, it was very 
possible that detection and disgrace might follow him. 

Mr, Joseph Grove, the senior partner of the firm of Grove 
& Storey, was sitting alone in his private room, busied with 
the usual pile of letters and papers which daily demanded 
his attention, when Edmond Haines came in, and quietly 
and briefly gave notice that lie wished to leave his situation. 

The announcement was so entirely unexpected, that the 
old gentleman rubbed his spectacles and took a good look 
through them at the cashier, to make quite sure that he 
really was in earnest. 

"Indeed, Haines?" he said. "lam both surprised and 
sorry to hear that such is your intention. During the years 
that you have been with us, you have given us every reason 
to be satisfied with your steadiness and efficiency, and we 
had no idea that you, on your side, were otherwise than 
content. Perhaps if it is merely some trifling disagreement 
with any of your companions in the office, which is causing 
you to take this step, the matter might be arranged, or ^*' 

The knowledge of his unsuspected treachery brought a 
crimson flush to Haines' forehead at this unmerited praise 
and friendliness from one esteemed so highly as Joseph 
Grove. 

"Thank you, sir; it is nothing of that kind," he said, 
quickly, and Mr. Grove went on — 

" Or, as we do not care for unnecessary changes, even the 
question of a small increase of salary could be brought 
before my partners, should that be an inducement to you to 
remain. Unless indeed/' he added, seemingly a little hurt 
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by his own supposition, " you have already met elsewhere 
with a better prospect of advancement ? " 

"No, sir, I haven't," said Edmond. "I haven't even 
thought of anything. And I am sorry enough, too, to go 
away from here, sir; but for private reasons, my mind is 
made up to leave Lallerton altogether." 

'* Ah well ! " said Mr. Grove, " then in tiiat case there is no 
use in pressing you to stay ; but I think, however, we might 
help you to another situation. Let me seel How would 
Milborough suit you ? I know that Miles & Arncliflfe are 
looking out for a competent clerk for their counting-house, 
for Mr. Arncliife is in Lallerton just now, and asked us 
yesterday if we had anyone to recommend. Would you 
like me to mention you to him ? I can promise that your 
testimonials from us will be particularly satisfactory." 

" Thank you, sir. Milborough would suit me as well as 
any place," said Haines, with gratitude. " And if I get the 
chance there, I will do my utmost to deserve your recom- 
mendation." 

Mr. Grove remarked the seriousness with which this little 
speech was uttered, for the mere act of putting his resolution 
into words seemed to Haines to make it like a vow. In 
leaving Lallerton and his gay companions there, he was 
turning his back on much of the pleasantness of life, but it 
was the surest way of breaking off old habits, and his position 
was already sufficiently alarming for the opportunity of 
making a fresh start to be cheaply bought by any sacrifice. 
As the quiet months went by at Milborough, bringing at 
length the certainty that his guilt would never be found out, 
he knew that the fate of Henry Green had acted as a timely 
warning, and saved him from plunging still more deeply 
into crime. 




CHAPTER II. 

THE artist's daughter. 

'* She hath no scorn of common things. 
And though she seem of other birth, 

Round us her heart entwines and clings, 

And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth." 

My Lot*.— JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

SAY, Haines, if you've nothing particular on 
hand to-night, I wish you'd come up to our 
house and dine with me. My people have gone 
away to Brighton for a bit, and one can't go on doing the 
theatres for ever ; and it is awfully dull alone. I can give 
you a bed, you know." 

After spending a year and a half in their Milborough 
branch, Edmond Haines was promoted by Miles & Arncliffe 
to a higher post in their London house, and he had filled it for 
a couple of months or so when the above remark was made 
to him by Walter Railton, a bright-faced lad, a little over 
twenty, who worked under him in the office there, and was a 
son of the clever artist of that name. He and Haines had 
taken an early liking to each other, but this was the first 
time that young Railton had asked his new acquaintance to 
his home in Regent's Park. 

"All right," said Edmond, readily. "Will you come 
round with me to my lodgings to get my things, or shall I 
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join you there? Victoria Crescent, isn't it? but I don't 
know which your number is." 

*'0h, we'd better go together," answered Walter. "But 
I may as well tell you once for all, that ours is the end house 
this way, with the big conservatory sticking out, so you never 
can mistake it If you like," he added, " 1*11 show you my 
governor's picture for the Royal Academy which has got to 
be sent in next week." 

"Yes; will you? I am fond of pictures," observed 
Edmond. " And, of course, I know some of your father's. 
There were two of his portraits last autumn in the Mil- 
borough Institution." 

"Portraits? His ordinary portraits are as common as 
blackberries," said Walter, casually. " But though this is a 
likeness it is different from his usual style, and this time he 
could choose his model It isn't his fault, poor governor, 
but he hates outrageous flattery, and some of his sitters 
have such stupid faces that nothing else could make them 
look interesting at all." 

In order to get the best of the daylight Walter took his 
friend up to the studio soon after their arrival at the house — 
a long low room, containing a few beautiful bits of old oak 
carving, but its uncarpeted floor, and the absence of 
ordinary furniture, combining with colour-boxes and brushes 
and untouched canvases spread about in all directions, gave 
to an unartistic eye, the effect at once of bareness and dis- 
order. Two or three large easels held the portraits upon which 
Mr. Railton was at that time engaged, and passing by these 
carelessly, his son drew aside a covering from a small and 
very highly finished picture which was in the furthest 
comer of the room. 

" This is the one," said Walter, proudly. 

The subject chosen was one of the large wooden crucifixes 
which in the Tyrol are so often seen by the roadside, and 
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before it stood a girl, dad in the picturesque attire of the 
peasants of that country, who was holding up a little child 
that he might press his lips upon the image of his Saviour's 
bruised and bleeding feet There was a broad gold frame 
to the picture, upon the top of which was marked the one 
word " Fides," while underneath were the descriptive lines. 

" Upon a verdant hillock the sacred sign appears, 
A damsel on no trembling arm an eager babe uprears, 
With a sister's yearning love, and an elder sister's pride, 
She lifts the new-baptized, to greet the Friend who for him died. 
Who may the maiden's thought divine, performing thus in sight 
Of all the heavenly watchers her pure mibidden rite ? " 

Edmond drew a deep breath and gazed for some moments 
in silent admiration. 

" Beautiful ! " he said, at last. " I never saw such wonder- 
ful expression as there is in that girl's face." 

It was certainly a lovely face, with small regular features 
and soft wavy light-brown hair, and yet it was not the 
physical beauty of it which attracted the beholder so much 
as its look of adoring faith and love. 

" That's my sister Fides, the eldest of us," Walter said. 
''Father is always trying to paint her, and though most 
people have liked some of his other sketches, this is the 
only thing that he has ever done of her which has pleased 
himself. Of course, you know, she doesn't often look like 
that, and putting aside its merits as a composition, I would 
rather have her picture as she generally is, playing with the 
children and looking bright and jolly." 

'' Fides, what an odd name," said Edmond. 

''Well, one of her godmothers was named Faith, and 
wanted Fides to be called afler her," explained Walter, 
" only mother didn't like it, and so at last they settled to 
give the Latin word for it instead. Now, have you seen 
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enough? for it is time that we were thinking about 
dinner." 

It was easy to leave the picture, but not so easy to forget 
it ; and Edmond was glad a week or two afterwards to have 
the chance of seeing the original. The Railtons, who knew 
a great many peopl;, were in the habit of having evening 
parties pretty often, and Edmond was invited to the first 
they gave on their return from Brighton. Walter was stand- 
ing near the door of the drawing-room when he went in, and 
introduced him to the host and hostess. 

The artist was a tall, fine-looking man, with a long white 
beard and a genial manner; his wife, a fair and gentle 
woman, who must have been extremely pretty in her youth, 
but now looked delicate and worn. They warmly welcomed 
their son's friend, and then Walter took him through the 
rooms, pointing out to him several well-known painters and 
writers and musicians as they went. 

" Where's Fides, I wonder. Oh ! there she is, coming 
out of the conservatory. Come along, I want you to know 
her." 

Not the Tyrolese maiden with the rapt expression, but a 
bright English girl, laughing and smiling, was the figure 
which was henceforth to haunt Edmond's waking dreams. 
For a litde while he and she and Walter stood talkin]g merrily 
togethCT, and when her brother went away, Fides, who was 
not indisposed to linger, cheerfully agreed to Mr. Haines' 
proposal to see the flowers. 

" Which, I warn you, you are expected to admire very 
much," she said, leading the way into the conservatory, 
which was lighted prettily with coloured lamps ; " for my 
father and I are the head gardeners, and pride ourselves on 
our success. Isn't that a lovely fuchsia? Oh! and you 
must notice, too, this plant of maiden-hair. Father likes the 
flowers best, but the ferns are my especial care." 
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One or two other couples sauntered in as they wandered 
up and down, but in the drawing-room there was music going 
on which proved a great attraction to the visitors, and they 
were practically alone. Somehow they scarcely felt like new 
acquaintances. 

"Walter has seemed so much happier in the office since 
you came to IiOndon, Mr. Haines. He could not get on 
with your predecessor, and we were afraid he was becoming 
restless and unsettled. And we are very anxious that he 
should stay on there." 

"I don't think you need be afraid, Miss Railton," 
answered Edmond. " Judging from what he has said to me 
about it, I should say that he has no real intention of leaving ; 
and though he is not particularly fond of work, as no doubt 
you know, he gets through it as well as most of us." 

"That's it," said Fides. "It is not congenial to him. 
Do you know, a year ago he had such an excellent chance of 
going out to India, which is the very thing he would have 
liked; only we found that it would nearly break mother's 
heart to part with him, and so he gave it up. He was very 
good about it, and neither father nor mother quite realize 
how much he cared ; but it makes it such a satisfaction to 
me to see him growing more contented, and he has talked of 
you so often, and I am glad I know you now, and can try to 
thank you for the share you have in this." 

" And he brings his complaints to you then, I suppose, 
and you help him to bear his troubles?" said Edmond. 
"Walter is a lucky fellow. I wonder what it feels like, 
Miss Railton, to be able to grumble as much as one likes, to 
a listener who is really interested in heaping of all one's worries 
and difficulties " 

He stopped abruptly, suddenly remembering that there 
was that upon his conscience which would have prevented 
him from giving his full <;onfidence to any tender woman- 
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kind at home, and never had the shame of his misdoings 
stood out so clearly to his mind as now when after his 
temporary forgetfiilness, they thus recalled themselves 
to him. 

Fides marked the sadness which came into his face. 

"Poor fellow," she thought pityingly, "perhaps he is 
thinking of his mother to whom he used to bring his sorrows 
long ago, or— or of some one whom he loved. What can I 
say ? I am afraid of paining him, and yet it seems unkind 
to have no word or sign of interest to give to Walter's friend." 

There was a very sweet look in her eyes. " Then have 
you no sister, Mr. Haines ?" she asked him gently. 

" No," he answered. " Except for a distant cousin who 
was my guardian, and for whom I care as little as he cares 
for roe, I have not a relation that I know of in the world." 

" Oh, how sad ! " said Fides. ** And at home there are so 
many of us to care for ! I am very, very sorry for you, 
indeed." 

He found out later that no other claim to her compassion 
could have moved her so quickly and powerfully as this. 
She who from her babyhood had been the idol of her father's 
heart, and was, besides, her mother's dearest helper and 
companion, and the centre of home enjoyments to her 
brothers and sisters of all ages, could imagine no lot more 
deserving of pity than that of one who was debarred from 
the innocent pleasures which made up the sum of her own 
happiness. She could hardly believe in the possibility of 
such loneliness as this man described. 

He was touched by her quick sympathy. 

"Don't you think that friends can be quite equal to 
relations ? " he said, in an odd sort of voice. " And if I 
may hope to come here sometimes " 

"Miss Railton, where have you hidden yourself?" said 
an elderly gentleman, coming up and interrupting Edmond's 
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sentence. "You know you promised me the pleasure of 
taking you down to supper." 

Fides sihiledy and moved away with him, telling herself 
how silly it was of her to wonder whether Mr. Haines had 
been thinking of her friendship as well as Walter's when he 
spoke. 




CHAPTER III. 

"my answer is 'yes.*" 

" Come, true and sweet reality ; 
Come, dawn of happy wifehood, motherhood. 
Brighten to perfect noon ! Come, peaceful round 
Of simple joys, fond duties, gladsome cares. 
When each full hour drops bliss with liberal hand, 
Yet leaves to-morrow richer than to-day." 

A Living Picture — author of " john halipax." 

[|ES or no, father? Indeed I will submit to your 
decision, only this suspense is growing very hard 
for us to bear." 

Fides and her father stood together in the conservatory 
one summer morning when the crimson roses were blossom- 
ing around them, and filling the air with their delicious 
scent; but to Mr. Railton the charm was gone from the spot 
where he and his daughter had worked so long in uninter- 
rupted harmony, and where until lately he had never failed 
to find refreshment to his mind when wearied by the strain 
of over-much attention to his art. For though Fides was 
beside him in the body with her fair head resting on his 
shoulder, and her arms clinging round his neck, her heart 
had strayed beyond the circle of its old affections, and he 
would never rank the first in it again. 

" And if I say no, Fides, what then ? " he said, gravely. 
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Her face showed plainly what the pain of that answer 
would be to her, but she spoke with firmness. 

" Then I will let Edmond know at once that we must give 
up all thoughts of our marriage. He knew from the 
beginning that I would never be engaged without your full 
consent, and anything must be better for him than these last 
two months of doubt." 

She paused for a moment, and her voice shook a little as 
she said — 

** And, father, I will try to remember that you think you 
are acting for the best, and not let this make any difference 
between us. And — ^and — ^you will have me with you always 
now, for after this there can never be any question of my 
leaving you." 

He held her to him very tenderly. 

" And don't you think in time you will be able to forget 
him?" 
She made a resolute little gesture of denial. 
" No, father, I shall not even try ; and isn't it more than 
you have any right to ask of me ? I will yield to your will 
as cheerfully and unrepiningly as I can, but all my life I 
shall be glad and proud of the remembrance that Edmond 
loved me, and wanted me to be his wife." 
Mr. Railton sighed. 

"It is hard," he said, a little bitterly, "to lavish one's 
affection for more than twenty years upon one's child, and 
find that what she gives you in return is as nothing com- 
pared to what she gives a stranger whom she has known 
about twelve months. Pleasant and good-looking no doubt 
he is — yes, I own that. Fides — ^but beyond that, what do 
you know of him that you should be ready to leave us all 
for him ? Of his private life, in spite of our inquiries, we 
are absolutely ignorant We know no one that has known 
him, and he seems to have no friends anywhere who could 
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really tell us anything about him. He has thrown ofif all 
connection with Lallerton and Milborough, which you must 
admit is odd for " 

"Stop, father, please," said Fides, colouring. "That is 
not like your usual justice. You know you told me your- 
self that both from Mr. Arncliife in Milborough, and from 
Mr. Grove at Lallerton, you have heard only what is good 
of him in his business capacities, and it is nothing against 
him surely that they can give no details of his private 
history and feelings. What does Mr. Miles know about 
Walter out of office hours ? Edmond is alone in the world, 
which is his misfortune, not his fault, and is all the more 
reason for his wanting me ; but I can't see why you should 
make out that there is anything strange and suspicious in 
his never going back to Lallerton to see the people whom 
he used to know. One may easily have plenty of acquaint- 
ances who are well enough at the time when one is thrown 
with them, without its being worth while to keep them up 
after one's interests have grown altogether different And 
Lallerton is a long way off, and he has not too much money, 
and " 

" No, Fides, and that is another point we must consider," 
put in her father. "Hard as I fear I should find it, my 
darling, to give you up to any man on earth, it would be 
more than worth the sacrifice, could I feel assured that the 
step were for your lasting happiness and good. But now 
when you are asking me to let you go from a home where 
you are surrounded by every comfort, not to say luxury, to 
a life which in comparison will be one of poverty, can you 
wonder that I hesitate, and marvel how your lover had the 
face to suggest it? For if he or you think, dear, that it is 
in my power to help you materially, you are very much 
mistaken. There are so many of you to provide for, and 
except for my painting, my income is but small" 
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** No, indeed, dear father," said Fides, eagerly, " neither 
Edmond nor I ever thought of your helping us at alL But 
we are young and strong, both of us, and if we are together 
we shan't mind hard work or being poor. And you know 
I have the money which Aunt Faith left to me, and it is 
more than enough to dress upon if I make all my clothes 
myself; and I have a good many little things of my own, 
pictures and ornaments, you know, which will help to make 
the house look pretty, however plainly it is furnished, and 
probably our wedding presents ** 

Her imagination was carrying her far beyond the actual 
moment, but as her father listened to this vision of the 
future, and saw how its uncertainty was already telling on 
her looks, he told himself that he was cruel not to bring 
his indecision to an end. Conscience pricked him some- 
what sharply, for ever since the day, two months ago, when 
his favourite child had come to him and asked for his per- 
mission to marry Edmond Haines, he had treated her in a 
very trying manner. He would neither give refusal nor con- 
sent, dreading, on the one hand, the sight of her unhappi- 
ness should her engagement be absolutely and causelessly 
forbidden; while, on the other, he considered Edmond's 
means and position so totally beneath what he had a right 
to expect for his beautiful daughter, that he hated the notion 
of finally resigning his hopes concerning her. So, being in 
some respects of a vacillating temper, he put off his answer, 
telling her to wait and have patience and let him make 
inquiries before he could decide; and she and her lover /lad 
waited, and kad had patience, and inquiries had been made, 
eliciting favourable, if not very full, replies; yet still Mr. 
Railton continued to shrink from her shy approaches to the 
subject, until at length, for Edmond's sake, she boldly sum- 
moned heart of grace, and finding her father alone among 
the flowersy entreated him to put an end to their suspense. 
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But if pride and ambition had some share in Mr. Railton's 
hesitation, other and worthier reasons were at work. His 
great love for Fides made him very critical of the man to 
whom he gave her ; and he would have liked the chanicter 
of her future husband to be spread out before him like an 
open book. With Edmond this was not the case. He was 
always pleasant and easy and agreeable, but spoke little of 
the past, and Mr. Railton felt that he knew as much about 
him really at their second or third meeting, as he was likely 
to do in the whole course of his life. His wife told him he 
was strangely prejudiced, Walter saw no obstacle if Fides 
were not afiaid of being poor; and torn by conflicting 
feelings, Mr. Railton was fain to admit to his own mind the 
possibility that a selfish desire to keep his treasure to him- 
self, was blinding him to her suitor's merits. 

He took a solitary turn up and down the conservatory, 
then mastering his emotion with an effort, he walked back 
to where his daughter, struck by his change of mood, waited 
in anxious expectation. 

" My answer is Pkr, Fides," he said, solemnly, " you shall 
marry Edmond Haines; and I pray to God that the day 
may never come when you will wish it had been iV^." 

Fides was too dutiful a girl not to feel awed by the unusual 
impressiveness of her fathei's manner, though, had it come 
from any other quarter, she would in her heart have laughed 
to scorn the suggestion of repentance of being Edmond's 
wife. Later, there came to her a moment when the recol- 
lection of the doubts and fears with which consent was 
granted, rushed over her with overwhelming force ; but for 
the present, at any rate, she was too happy in obtaining her 
father's sanction to the engagement to dwell much upon his 
manifest misgivings, and from her mother she met with 
nothing but delight and sympathy. 

" Indeed, I wish you joy, my sweet one," she said, as Fides 

D 
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knelt beside her sofa, " and you are not to trouble yourself 
with the thought of how I shall miss you, for, you see, there 
is Gracie growing up, and she is a dear good girl, and will 
do her best to help me. And then, though your father finds 
it hard to spare you just at first, he will soon grow recon- 
ciled to the idea ; and when Edmond is away at business, 
you will still be able to come up to the studio, and sit to 
him if he wants you, or talk about his pictures. He says 
you always help him to put his ideas into shape." 

" And he will learn to like Edmond, too, in time, won't he, 
mother?" the girl asked wistfully, touching on the only 
point that grieved her ; and Mrs. Railton reassured her with 
tender gaiety. 

" Ah, darling, don't you know us well enough to know that 
we mus^ like any one who makes our Fides bright and happy? " 
" Then if that is the test, I am not afraid," said Fides, with 
sparkling eyes. 

The engagement was a very short one, even Mr. Railton 
when he had once consented to the marriage, seeing no 
reason for delay, and almost as soon as a tiny house could 
be taken and furnished, the wedding of Fides Railton and 
Edmond Haines took place. 

Fides threw herself with such eagerness and pleasure into 
her domestic duties that her mother, whom she constantly 
consulted, told her laughingly that she was more like a child 
playing with a baby-house than a young matron with real 
responsibilities; but, as a fact, there was plenty of hard 
work to be got through in the day-time that she might have 
leisure in the evening to spend as Edmond felt inclined; 
and if she, who for his sake had left her happy home, found 
herself more than repaid by his affection, surely the happiness 
of the husband must have been tenfold greater when, for the 
first time since his boyhood, he breathed an atmosphere of love, 
and all his best and tenderest feelings were called into play ! 
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And so it would have been, could he with a clear con- 
science have met the glance of Fides' eyes, and known there 
was no secret hidden in his soul which, should it be revealed 
to her, might turn her proud admiring gaze into contempt 
and scorn. Great reverence mingled with his love, for it 
was impossible to be long with Fides without finding that 
religion was the mainspring of her actions, and that her views 
of life were very pure and high : and over and over again, in 
the earlier stages of their friendship, Edmond asked himself 
what right he had to ask this girl to link her innocence and 
goodness with his guilty past, at last quieting his scruples by 
reflecting, that since he alone possessed the knowledge of 
his crime, to him also belonged the power of guarding 
it for ever, and that if she never knew of it, it could no 
more harm her than if it had never been. 

But he had not realized that in proportion as he loved his 
wife and valued her affection, the more intolerable would 
grow the feeling that he owed this to her false opinion of his 
merits, and that only by continuous hypocrisy could he 
secure it to himself. And when, in course of time, a little 
son was born to them, in whose tiny face the happy mother 
strove to trace a likeness to his father's, and dwelt upon her 
hopes that little Walter would resemble him in all respects, her 
openly expressed belief in him and groundless admiration 
for his goodness, gave Edmond such perpetual stabs, that 
except for that most grievous pain of grieving her, it would 
have been sometimes a positive relief to him to own the truth, 
and to know that even though her love was turned to hate, 
at least no deceit was possible between them now. Until he 
knew Fides, it had been only the risk of his dishonesty that 
troubled him, whereas now it was the shame; but there was 
yet another point of view from which he must regard it, 
before the godly sorrow leading to repentance brought the 
dawn of peace. 




CHAPTER IV. 

REPENTANCE. 

" By the fireside tragedies are acted, 

In whose scenes appear two actors only — 

Wife and husband, 
And above them God, the sole spectator." 

The Golden Milestone. — h. w. longfellow. 

JHE little church of St. Peter's had been, as usual, 
full to overflowing, when among the congregation 
issuing from its doors on Sunday morning, there 
towered the tall form of Edmond Haines. 

A casual remark of Walter Railton's after that evening 
party in Victoria Crescent long ago — " Well, what do you 
think of Fides ? not much like her picture, is she ? except 
you look at her in church " — had first suggested the idea to 
Edmond that by going to the services which she* usually 
attended, he might have many opportunities of seeing and 
even speaking with the girl who, from their earliest meeting, 
attracted him so strongly ; and the custom having naturally 
continued until their marriage, he did not like to break it 
afterwards, and pain her by acknowledging the motive which 
had taken him. It was not a compliment which would 
please her, he knew well. And when Fides was unable to 
accompany him, and remained at home with little Walter, 
she could not bear to be the pretext for his staying away 
from church; and gradually he ceased to try and find 
excuses, and came back looking so grave and troubled that 
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in spite of his attempts to seem as usual, his wife quickly 
saw with sorrow that something was at work within him to 
which she had no clue. Ah ! if only he would take her into 
confidence 1 

Well, there had been a struggle, but it was over now; 
and in the church which he had quitted, he had mentally 
registered a vow, only to be performed, alas 1 at the cost of 
telling Fides the miserable truth, that so far as in him lay 
he would make atonement for his theft, thereby showing that 
at length unfeigned penitence for his sin to God and for his 
wrong to man, had, through the influence of his wife's 
example and the Church's teaching, taken the place of the 
old unprofitable fear and shame. But it was so terrible to 
think how his confession must wreck the happiness of Fides' 
life, that since the first awakenings of his conscience, a few 
months ago, he had been trying to discover some way in 
which it might be possible to make restitution, and yet keep 
her in her ignorance of his guilt, only to-day admitting finally 
the impracticability of this course, and nerving himself, God 
helping him, to face her pain. 

He sat in his arm-chair that afternoon, wondering how he 
should begin upon the subject, and too absorbed in his own 
thoughts to notice the anxiety with which Fides watched 
him. The child upon her knee, now grown a sturdy fellow 
of eight months, laid claim to her attention, but even 
as she smiled at him and played with him, her heart was 
heavy at the alteration in his father, and a pang shot through 
her, lest in any way he could be repenting of his marriage, 
or growing weary of his wife and home. Though once or 
twice already Edmond had repulsed her when she com- 
mented on his depression, she felt that she must make one 
last attempt to find the cause of it, and see if she were any- 
how to blame. 

"Edmond!" 
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At the sound of her voice he started as if suddenly 
awakened out of sleep. 

"Yes," he said. 

" Fxlmond," she continued, pleadingly, " won't you tell me 
if there is really anything the matter? It cuts me to the 
heart to see you look so dull and troubled, and I have been 
thinking perhaps that home seems dreary, and that you stay 
with me too much. You are so clever, and must have so 
many interests, that it can hardly satisfy you to spend all 
your leisure with me and little Walter ; and, I fear I have 
been selfish in not urging you to go out more with your own 
friends. T wish you had not refused to go to-morrow to 
that card-party at Mr. Stephens'. The change might do you 
good ; and is it too late now to let him know that you will 
join them, after all ?" 

Her utter absence of suspicion of any real evil made his 
confession all the harder. 

" Cards ! " he repeated, " no, indeed. They may be well 
enough for other people, but they have been a curse to me, 
and were the beginning of this misery. Yes, Fides, I will 
tell you. When you have taken the boy upstairs, you shall 
hear all." 

She rose at once with her baby in her arms, and carried 
him away, and Edmond heard her voice above calling to 
the servant to look after Master Walter, and then her light 
tread down the stairs; and so the dreaded moment had 
arrived, and pale with the anxiety caused by his last remarks, 
she was kneeling by his chair. 

" Edmond, I am ready— oh, what is it, dear ? " 

Still he could not find words to tell her, and his head was 
hidden in his hands. Thoroughly frightened as she was, 
Fides did her best to help him. 

" Cards, Edmond ! you said something about cards," she 
murmured, falteringly. "When have you been playing?" 
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Then he turned his haggard face to her. " What is the 
use of trying to break it?" he said with self-scornful bitter- 
ness. "There are some things that no amount of words 
can soften ; and don't you think one is, Fides, to know your 
husband is a thiep Yes, don't look at me like that, it is true 
enough. Years ago, before I ever saw you, I lost so much 
by gambling that I did not know which way to turn to get 
the money, and — and I was then cashier to Grove & Storey, 
and the large sums passing daily through my hands were a 
constant and terrible temptation, and at last I yielded to it, 
and more than once took what I wanted to pay my private 
debts." 

The accusation was too awful for Fides to accept the truth 
of it at once ; and her husband's agitation only served to 
give substance to her instant fear that his brain must be 
affected by the strain of overwork. 

" No, no, Edmond," she said as quietly and naturally as 
she could, " you do not quite mean that. You have been 
working so hard lately, and worrying and thinking so con- 
tinually of business, that it is no wonder you are tired out, 
and getting a little bit confused. Do rest now, and you can 
talk to me another time. Poor old fellow ! how hot your 
head is," she added, laying her cool hand upon his forehead. 
" Is it aching very much ? " 

He shrank back from her touch as if it hurt him. 

"You must believe me," he said almost fiercely in his 
effort to make her understand. "No, I am not mad, as 
apparently you think ; and it is still a secret, because when I 
took the money, I falsified the books so that the loss of it 
should never be found out. I would not have married you if 
I had sooner realized that you would ever have to know, 
and oh, my darling" — the cry wrung from his exceeding 
anguish — " how horrible it is that you should be the sufferer 
by my sin ! " 
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But Fides did not speak. 

^^ My answer is Yes, Fides ; and I pray to God that the 
day may never come when you will wish it had been NoP 

Thus had her father spoken while she, in her girlish 
ignorance, had wondered how any one could fail to recognise 
her lover's worth ; and now, after all these happy months of 
confidence, she found that his misgivings seemed only too 
well-grounded, and that the man whom she had loved, and 
trusted, and believed in with her whole heart, had a dark 
career of sin and shame behind him, and actually belonged 
by right to the " criminal classes," such as she saw mentioned 
in newspaper statistics and reports. 

Can you estimate the shock and horror of the revelation ? 
the high principles and strict sense of religion in which she 
had been trained, serving but to make her trial all the harder 
at the time ; and never had she 'guessed the strength and 
violence of feeling of which she was capable until that 
dreadful moment when tenderness, and pity, and forbearance 
were swallowed up in an overwhelming flood of indignation 
and repulsion, and when only by a great exertion of her 
habitual self-control, could she restrain herself from breaking 
into words of passionate reproach to him for having bound 
her life for ever to such an one as his. Oh, and her little 
Walter ! what would become of him, for why was Edmond 
giving her this tardy confidence, unless he knew that dis- 
covery and ruin were at hand? 

All hope of her forgiveness died within him as with a 
shudder she turned her face away. How long was that 
agonising silence before he spoke again ? 

"What will you do. Fides?" he said in cold calm tones, 
from which every trace of emotion was banished carefully. 
" You will like to go away for a time, no doubt, and take 
the boy with you ; and we can settle afterwards upon what 
terms we are to stand. Perhaps your father could take you 
\^ f/x_^orrow." 
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But by this time the sharp struggle with herself was over, 
leaving Fides humbled and aghast at her own new experi- 
ence of temptation, and thoroughly ashamed of her first 
ungenerous impulse. 

" Go away, Edmond, now^ while you are in danger ! " 
she exclaimed, throwing her arms round him. "Oh, how 
could I for a moment have those wicked cruel thoughts I 
But you know I love you, dearest, whatever you have done, 
and I would go with you to prison even, if I might. 
Edmond, Edmond, is there no escape?" 

It was an indescribable relief to hear that the danger of 
imprisonment existed only in her mind ; but as he solemnly 
assured her that the secret was' altogether in his keeping, she 
looked up wondering and perplexed. 

" Why then, Edmond, have you told me this, at last ? " 

And his answer came with grave simplicity. 

"Because I repent, and I can never rest until I have 
repaid to Grove & Storey every penny that I took." 

Her eyes glistened in sympathy with that upright and 
brave resolve. 

"Yes, oh yes," she said, with eagerness. "And how much 
is it that we owe ? " 

"One hundred and eighty pounds, exclusive of the interest," 
he replied, an enormous sum truly in proportion to their 
income, though Fides would not suffer herself to feel dis- 
mayed. 

"We must begin to save for it at once," she said. "I 
wonder what is my best way of helping you." 

He bent his head and kissed her. " You are helping me, 
my Fides, with your love and S3niipathy in a way I hardly 
dared to hope for ; and I have a promise of extra work — 
copying, and auditing accounts, and things of that sort — on 
which I can begin at home to-morrow night. The pay is 
pretty good, and you will not mind my having little time to 
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spend with you, for, you see, until that money is refunded, I 
have nothing that is really my own. Don't fancy that I 
think that paying back makes up in any way for having 
taken it, only it is the first step in common honesty, and bad 
enough to think that I never cared to do it before now. 
Fides, you can't imagine what it is to have such a thing 
upon one's conscience." 

She could tell in part by the look upon his face. 

" God will forgive now that you are sorry," she whispered, 
and little by little she drew from him the whole sad history, 
and. how at length the earnest services at St. Peter's Church 
had wrought upon him, and taught him to look upon his 
actions in an entirely different' light 

Of the depth and sincerity of his repentance there could 
be no doubt, and his gratitude to Fides for her faithful cling- 
ing to him in his trouble was inexpressibly touching, and 
made her shudder to think how nearly she had forfeited her 
right to it by speaking bitter words. When he mentioned 
the name of Henry Green it seemed familiar. 

" O Edmond ! is that his wife — that Mrs. Green to whom 
you send some money twice a year ?" 

" Yes," he said, " his time is nearly up now, and when he 
comes out again we must try if we can't give him a helping 
hand. I can never forget that but for the staggerer of his 
conviction, I might be where he is now." 

Henceforth the raising of that hundred and eighty pounds 
became the most important object both to Edmond and his 
wife ; and though Fides was able to manage many ways of 
saving in the housekeeping at the cost of no one's comfort 
but her own, she was by no means satisfied to let that be her 
only share in such an undertaking. She was bent upon 
earning something herself, if possible; and Edmond came 
home one night to find her with pieces of bright silk spread 
out upon the table, and a few choice flowers blooming in a 
vase. 
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" What are you about ? " he said. 

She turned round with a smile. 

"Ah look!" she said, triumphantly. "I have got some 
work at last. What is it ? you say : why, painting fans of 
course, and you shall hear all about it. Last week I had 
been to several smaller shops, begging them to give me 
something of the kind, and all they would answer was that 
the market was overstocked, and they could not entertain my 
application for a moment, when I mustered up my courage 
and went straight to Allen's, the big place in Regent Street, 
you know, and had an interview with the principal himself. 
And by dint of impressing upon him my artistic connections 
and bringing up, and showing him a few drawings I had 
taken, he promised to consider the matter, and sent for me 
to-day to say that he would give me regular employment if I 
liked. And Edmond," she added, affectionately, " I shan't 
mind half so much seeing you toiling away in the evenings, 
now that I have my own share to do." 

"And are these flowers for you to copy?" he asked. 

" Yes," said Fides, " and won't that yellow one look pretty 
on this ground? I went home afterwards — well, not home 
then, since you are so particular, but to Victoria Crescent — 
and saw mother, and told her that I wanted flowers to paint. 
And she was so pleased to hear that I found time for it, and 
was not giving up my drawing altogether." 

" She little thinks for what purpose you are going on with 
it," said Edmond, sadly. 

"And what better purpose could I have," said Fides, " than 
that of helping my husband to do right?" 



CHAPTER V. 




RESTITUTION. 

" Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

In Memoriam, — ^a. tennyson 

|IME went by until the fund of "conscience money," 
as Fides used to call it to herself, had reached the 
requisite amount, and was ready to be handed 
over to its proper owners. 

" How shall you send it, Edmond ? " asked his wife, after 
counting over the bank notes into which the various coins 
of copper, gold, and silver had been changed, and preparing 
to do them up in a neat packet: and he answered with 
steady resolution 

" I shall not send it, I shall take it. Mr. Miles says that 
he can spare me for a couple of nights at the beginning of 
next week, so I think of starting for LaUerton on Monday." 

" It will be very hard for you," said Fides, "but I agree 
that it is best that you should go yourself. And, oh Edmond I 
how I hope that whoever you have to give it to, and tell 
about it, will not be unkind." 

"You cannot blame them if they are," said Edmond. 
" Not that there is any fear of their talking of the matter, far 
less prosecuting, as I believe that you, you foolish child, are 
half inclined to dread; for they are none of them at all 
the s6rt of men to be hard upon one. Only when you con- 
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sider how implicitly they trusted me, it will be but natural 
for them to show what a mean, ungrateful scoundrel they 
now know me to have been. Don't cry, dear Fides. The 
worst will soon be over, and you know there is no good in 
shrinking from the truth." 

" I wish I had you back at home again," said Fides, and 
so, indeed, did Edmond from the bottom of his heart. 

It seemed very strange to him to find himself once more 
at the door of the familiar warehouse in Mark Street, Laller- 
ton ; and sending in his name, he was, after a short delay, 
shown up into the private office where Mr. Jbseph Grove 
sat sorting and answering his letters, looking so exactly as 
if he had never stirred from the spot, or changed his occu- 
pation, since that day more than six years ago when his 
cashier threw up the situation, that had Edmond's errand 
been of a less painful nature, he must certainly have felt 
amused. 

There was a cordial greeting to the ex-clerk, who had 
always been a favourite, followed by an expression of kindly 
interest. 

" And is this really your first visit to Lallerton ? I trust 
that your affairs have prospered since you went away." 

And then Edmond began his story. 

Even Fides never knew exactly what passed in the inter- 
view between the elder man, whose long and Christian life 
was, alike in its public and private aspect, unstained by the 
least shadow of dishonour, and that younger one who, 
though )rielding so grievously to temptation for a while, yet 
found in the depth of his repentance, the strength and manli- 
ness to acknowledge his transgressions, and to enter upon 
the course of rigid self-denial which enabled him to make full 
restitution of his dishonest gains ; but from the almost rever- 
. ential affection with which Edmond ever after spoke of his 
-old master, it was not difficult to guess that the two had met 
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heart to heart and soul to soul in a way that is not common 
unto men, and that words of mercy and encouragement had 
followed the avowal of the sin. 

Mr. Grove felt much reluctance in keeping the actual 
money which, as he rightly judged, must be such a serious 
drain upon the resources of the household. 

" Haines," he said, laying his hand upon the little roll of 
notes which lay before him on the table, " now that you have 
sufficiently proved your honourable intention of paying what 
was due from you to our firm, can you not let us take the 
will for the deed ? — the more especially as you tell me that 
you have a wife and child." 

" No, thank you, sir," said Edmond. " And if you only 
knew how my wife has slaved and denied herself in every 
way that no time might be lost in making up the sum, you 
would see that even if I could bring myself to take it back 
again, which indeed I couldn't, sir, I durstn't face her with 
it And we couldn't make any use of it either, for you see 
it's neither ours to spend nor yet to give away." 

This was so clearly the true view of the case that, upon 
reflection, Mr. Grove had no choice but to fall in with it. 

" Then such being the case," he said, " I accept this for 
us all ; but since there can be no objection to our devoting 
it to any purpose that we choose, I know that I am justified 
in speaking for my partners, as well as for myself, when I 
venture to assure you that your savings will not only be to 
us for ever a proof of the reality of your repentance, but 
also, in the coming winter, a boon to many of the poor of 
this town. And Haines," he added, heartily, " if bad times 
ever come to you, and you find yourself in difficulties, you 
must remember that in me you will always find a friend who 
will consider it a pleasure to help one whom he has so much 
reason to respect Yes, don't contradict me : I mean what 
I say. It is not that I think lighdy of your past offences^ 
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but that I can appreciate the effort you have made to turn 
away from them, and you know there was a promise held 
out to such conduct, even before the gospel of mercy was 
preached upon the earth." 

Just one more scene from this little history ! 

It is Christmas Eve, 1880, and a large party are gathered 
together in Mr. Railton's house in Victoria Crescent, to see 
the brilliant and present-laden tree which has always been 
provided at this season of the year since his little grand- 
children were old enough to share in the festivity. Mrs. 
Railton's darling, Walter Haines, a fine little lad of seven, 
with a roguish look in his brown eyes, is helping one of 
his younger aunts to distribute to the juvenile visitors the 
tiny baskets and boxes filled with sweeties, and crackers, 
and other trifles, as his namesake uncle cuts them from the 
branches, and is watched admiringly and hopefully by his 
two pretty little sisters, Faith and Gracie, of five and three 
years old, who have already managed to collect a goodly 
share of spoil. The guests are of all ages, old and young; 
and the same elderly gentleman who so cruelly interrupted 
Fides Railton's first conversation with Edmond Haines, has 
taken the small pair under his special protection, and looks 
after them with such devotion, that the mother, being under 
no anxiety about them, is glad of the opportunity of talk- 
ing to some of the many friends who bring back to her a 
remembrance of her old girlish life. 

But it is her greatest pleasure, when, after speaking with 
Edmond, her father comes across to her, and they stand for 
a few minutes in a quiet comer. 

" Fides," he says, suddenly, " I want to own myself mis- 
taken. You know with what unwillingness I consented to 
your marriage, and how, for a long time afterwards I persisted 
in regarding Edmond as unworthy of you, dear, and felt 
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afraid that a bitter awakening might be in store. Instead of 
which I find that I have to congratulate you on your dis- 
cernment For it is not only that I am told over and over 
again to-night that your face is the brightest and bonniest in 
the room, or that my own eyes show me every time I go 
there what a happy home you have ; but that every year I 
see more reason to esteem your husband's high principles 
and rectitude, and to be thankful for the influence which is 
training all your brothers to see the strength and manliness 
of a good religious life. Ah, Fides," he goes on more lightly, 
seeing that his praise is affecting her too much for such a 
gay occasion, " ah. Fides, I think you have not often caught 
yourself repenting that my answer was not -A^." 

" At any rate, I do not wish it now," says Fides, smiling. 
But directly afterwards a grave look passes over her sweet 
face, as she recollects the process by which her old blind 
hero-worship was changed into its present deeper confidence 
and love, and thinks for a moment of that holy Lesson to 
which in church neither wife nor husband can ever listen 
quite unmoved — for it recalls to each of them the crisis of 
their lives — 

^^ Let him. that stole ^ steal no more: but rather let him 
labour^ working with his hands the thing which is good^ that 
he may have to give to him that needeth, ... Let all bittirnesSj 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be 
put away from you, with all malice : And be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Chrisfs sake hath forgiven your 
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CHAPTER I. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

" We twa hae paidl't i' the burn." 

Auld Lang Syne. — Robert burns. 

COOL green valley with a little mountain stream 
sparkling in the sunshine, and running its course 
from the distant moor to join the river Rae, 
dashing over boulder stones, or flowing smoothly in the bed 
which it had hollowed, and making the soft rippling murmur 
which sounds like music on the ear. On one side the hills 
looked bleak and lonely, on the other grew birches, oaks, 
and hazel trees, sloping from an ivy-covered house to the 
meadows near the bum ; and almost every day two little 
children came down swiftly through the dark plantation to 
spend long happy hours by their beloved stream. But 
" distance lends enchantment to the view," even to the eyes 
of childhood ; and the blackberries looked much riper, the 
flowers were prettier, and there were nicer little bays wherein 
to sail one's boats, on the opposite bank, if only one could 
cross those stepping-stones which stood far enough apart to 
render them a work of difficulty to tiny childish feet — the 
bridge being quite too far away for such impatient spirits. 
The elder, a yellow-haired laddie of eight years old, clad in 

£ 
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the oldest and shabbiest of kilts that he might enjoy himself 
the better, was already established on the desired point, a 
jutting ledge of rock, whence he was launching a large fleet 
of walnut shells which had taken some weeks to collect and 
prepare, he cutting out the masts, and his sister arranging 
the fluttering sails. But there she stood, Dona Dalison, just 
half way across, with bare little feet clinging to a huge 
granite boulder, and hands clasped tight together, fearful 
and uncertain how to manage that next step, yet not pre- 
pared to give up the attempt, longing for her brother's aid, 
yet far too proud to ask for it, and casting wistful glances 
towards him which he did not seem to see. 

'* You're afraid," at length said the boy, stooping forward 
to arrest the progress of an adventurous boat and bring it 
back to harbour, but never so much as looking at the child. 

" I'se not," she said, indignantly. 

" If you weren't afraid, you'd come." 

This was conclusive. The freckled sunburnt face assumed 
an earnest look, the lips were pressed together, and, shaking 
back the tawny locks which nearly blinded her, the little girl 
gathered up her frock around her in preparation for the fatal 
spring, and shouted eagerly, " I'se coming 1 " 

" Come," he said, with perfect unconcern ; and she stepped 
forward, unconscious that an elder boy had taken up his 
stand upon the bank above them, and was watching their 
proceedings with an envious interest which proved he was 
not willingly alone ; and Dona's slender figure presented 
such a master-piece of fright and resolution that it was no 
wonder that he could not help his eager fascinated gaze. 
Well for Dona that it was so. In the moment of victory, 
when one foot had reached the further stone and the other 
was just following, she looked up to win a sympathizing 
glance from Archie, and in so doing lost the balance she had 
carefully maintained, quivered, stumbled, and then, with a 
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little cry, slipped down into the water. There was no real 
danger, for the bum was shallow, and clinging with both 
hands to the friendly boulder, she kept her head well up ; 
but as she lay amid the gravel, with the chilling waters 
dashing over her, she felt stunned and frightened, and the 
time seemed long indeed until a firm young arm was round 
her, and she was borne in safety to the side from which 
she came. 

" You are not hurt, I hope ?" said her preserver, anxiously, 
still retaining hold of her as he felt her shake 'and tremble ; 
and his voice was so kind and gentle that she answered, 
re-assured, 

" Oh no ! only my arm ; " and showing him a few slight 
scratches which excited small compassion, she added ruefully, 
" But I am so very wet" 

He laughed, and at that moment Archie came bounding 
over the stepping stones, exclaiming, with a brother's 
privilege, *' Oh, Do, you little stupid ! How did you 
manage that?" 

" Why didn't you help her ?" said the boy. 

Archie looked abashed. 

" Girls are so silly," he answered ; but he kissed his little 
sister, told her to shake herself to dry herself, like the 
Newfoundland dog at home; and a serious consultation 
followed 

"It's no good my putting on my shoes and stockings," 
positively asserted Dona, "because the drops from my 
frock will drip on to them, and make them just as wet 
as the rest." 

"We must go home,*' said Archie, who had plenty of 
common sense. " You must come with us, too," he added^ 
turning to the stranger, "for you are nearly as wet as 
Dona is." 

" What's her name ? " said the boy. 
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" Davidona, but they call me Dona," she aaswered, confi- 
dentially. " It was after grandpapa, you know," 

" And mine is Archie Dalison," said her brother. " What 
is yours ? " 

" Humphrey Trevelyan," he answered, proudly. " Colonel 
Trevelyan's son;" for this was the autumn of '56, and his 
father's name was a distinguished one in the annals of the 
war. " We have taken Birkliedale. Do you know, I think 
your mother has been to call on mine. Where do you 
live ? " 

"Up there," said Archie, with a significant nod. "We 
had better go, or Dona will catch cold; but first I must 
fetch our boats. I hope none of them are lost ; " and he 
darted back with an ease his sister envied. 

"And I will get my fishing tackle," said Humphrey, 
scrambling up the bank. He was a very handsome little 
fellow of twelve years old, with a tall upright figure, and a 
charming Saxon face; the complexion very fair, eyes blue 
and frank, and his fiaxen hair curling beneath his little 
round cap. His legs were encased in leathern gaiters ; and 
as with his creel at his side, he stood putting up his rod, 
Dona forgot her dampness and her fears in the excitement 
of studying this miniature sportsman, who seemed to her to 
be nearly grown up. 

" Can you shoot, too ? " she asked a little shyly, with awe 
and admiration in her tone. 

"Yes, rabbits," he answered, "when my father is with 
me. Why, what a funny little thing you are ! You would 
do for a gipsy," he added, looking full at her ; and certainly 
the appearance she presented was wild enough, with her 
" waggoner's frock," which she wore over her usual dress, all 
dripping and dirty, pretty naked little feet, and long wavy 
hair, of a warm brilliant shade which her father called red, 
and her mother auburn, hanging about her face and neck. 
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She was not a pretty child, but she had an eager thoughtful 
little face with grey expressive eyes. 

" Here are the boats," said Archie, stuffing his treasures 
into his pockets. "One is missing, Dona, but I have 
all the rest Would you like to look at them?" this to 
Humphrey. " I am going to be a sailor when I grow up. 
What are you to be ? " 

" A soldier, of course," said Humphrey. ** I think it is the 
only thing worth being.. Never mind, Archie, when there is 
a war you shall take me out in your troop-ship, and perhaps 
you will have some fighting too." 

" And what is I to be ? " said Dona, far too eager to be 
grammatical. In spite of consequences, she had decided 
upon putting on her shoes, and the others were waiting for 
her impatiently. 

"Oh, you must stay at home," said Humphrey, good- 
humouredly; "and when you hear the wind whistling and 
howling, and there are bloody battles, you must think of us, 
you know. Mother has a song about that — *Men must 
work, and women must weep.' " 

Either Dona did not like the prospect, or she thought she 
could not practise her vocation too early, for she began to 
cry; and Humphrey, who was a very chivalrous boy, set 
about consoling her. " Don't cry. Dona, we're not gone yet, 
and think how jolly it will be for us to have you to come 
back to. I had a little sister once, but she died when she 
was just like you, so you must take her place." 

"But I'se Archie's," said the child, loyally. They had 
started now, and were walking through the meadow. 

"Yes, but can't you have two brothers?" he answered, 
laughing. Dona looked thoughtful. 

"Yes; and it was you who pulled me out," she said. 

" Snub for you, Archie. What a jolly old plantation." 

The path they were about to enter was indeed a " jolly '' 
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one, leading through a wood where nuts were ripening, and 
rabbits scudded along with their little white tails gleaming 
amongst the bracken. Archie pointed out a hill which was 
riddled with their holes, and kindly invited his companion to 
come some day and shoot them ; while Dona, who was not to 
be outdone in politeness, suggested that he should join them 
in their nutting expeditions. "And he could reach those 
we couldn't,'* she remarked with practicalness to her brother. 
Then passing by a pond, and through the flower-garden, they 
reached a lawn where stood an old grey sun-dial, and a tall 
sweet -looking lady was walking, not observing their approach. 
She held a few scarlet geraniums in her hand. 

" Back again already, my dear children ! " she exclaimed, 
surprised, as her little girl sprang forward. "Why, Dona^ 
you naughty child, what have you been doing? " 

"I tumbled in the burn, and he pulled me out," said 
Dona, with an explanatory glance at Humphrey : and Mrs. 
Dalison held out her hand to him with a cordial smile. 

" I must thank you for the rescue then, though no doubt 
the children have already done so. Have you. Dona ? " 

" I don't know," she answered, colouring. " Mother, I 
didn't know how." 

" It was nothing," observed Humphrey brightly, crushing 
up his cap in his hand. " She could have scrambled up her- 
self, only she was frightened, and so I helped her. I had 
been fishing." 

" His name is Humphrey Trevelyan," said Archibald. 

"And you, Archie, what were you about to let her 
tumble?" said his mother, her attention thus injudiciously 
attracted. "Now come into the house; and, Humphrey^ 
can you stay with us till evening, when I will send you 
home ? You are Colonel Trevelyan's little boy?" 

" Yes," he answered, " but, thank you, I think I ought to 
go. They will be expecting me at home." 
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" But you must be so wet" 

" No, my leggings saved me, and they will dry in walk- 
ing," he said, smiling. "I think I had better go." 

" Then will you come in for a little to the fire ? " 

"No, thank you," he repeated; and when Archie and 
Davidona added their hospitable entreaties, he returned 
polite refusals, saying that already it would be late enough 
before he could get home. 

" Then I will not attempt to detain you any longer," said 
Mrs. Dalison, laying her hand upon his shoulder. " Good- 
bye, dear bpy, and remember me kindly to your father and 
mother. Dona, you ought not to have been standing about 
in your wet things ; kiss your new friend, and run up quickly 
to nurse." 

Dona seemed willing enough, and put up her face for the 
caress, but Humphrey hung back. " I hate being kissed," 
he said, in explanation ; but he shook hands warmly with 
them all, promising to come again and see them ; and then, 
with a graceful wave of his cap to Mrs. Dalison, he ran 
swiftly down the path, accompanied by Archie, who tendered 
the ready allegiance of a younger boy. 

**What a dear little fellow!" she thought, following her 
daughter to the nursery, where Dona was giving her nurse a 
full account of the adventure, with endless repetitions of 
all that Humphrey said and did, and indignantly scorning 
the supposition that she could possibly take cold. So, being 
a hardy child and very wilful, she was allowed to go out 
again when her clothes were changed, to meet Archie 
coming up the wood. 

Meanwhile Humphrey Trevelyan was walking home, 
whistling and singing as he went, and very glad of the little 
accident which had brought him into contact with the young 
Dalisons. Colonel Trevelyan had taken Birkliedale less 
with a view to shooting than to quiet after the excitement of 
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the war, and in the society of his wife, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, and from whom he had so long been 
separated, he had all that he needed ; but his little son, who 
was not to go to his new school until after Christmas, found 
the change from England to comparative solitude in the 
wilds of Scotland by no means as pleasant as did the father, 
and he was determined to continue the intimacy thus pros- 
perously begun. There was only the distance of two miles 
between the houses, and as the parents were on visiting 
terms, no objection was likely to be raised on either side. 
He could fish with Archie and teach him all sorts of things ; 
and as for Dona, as he told Mrs. Trevelyan, " she was a 
plucky little thing, and never cried except when he talked of 
their going away." 

" That is always the trial for us, Humphrey," she answered, 
gently. 




C H APTE R II. 

BETROTHED. 

'• You call me sweet a^d tender names 

And fondly smooth my tresses ; 
And all the while my happy heart 

Keeps time to your caresses. » 

You love me in your tender way, 

I answer as you let me, 
But ah ! there comes another day, 

The day when you'll forget me." 

Son^.— Morgan. 

|HE library at Glenrae was a long pleasant-looking 
room, two of the windows commanding a view of 
the carriage-sweep with its grass-plot behind, where 
some tiny araucarias were growing, and of the end of the 
lengthy avenue which led up to it ; while the third, which 
was open to admit the soft south breeze, looked out across 
the pond and valley, and upon the lawn where the quaint 
old sun-dial stood. Drawn up close to it, in order to enjoy 
the sunny landscape, was an invalid's couch, upon which 
Mrs. Dalison was lying, her sweet face worn with suffering, 
yet bearing an expression of bright serenity, which proved 
that she was one of those who can " suffer and be strong." 
Many months of delicate health had culminated in serious 
illness, and until within the last few weeks, Davidona had 
often trembled lest the mother whom she so much loved 
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should be taken from her. As usual she was seated by 
the sofa, sewing, a tall slender girl of twenty, with chestnut 
hair and quick keen-sighted eyes, and a look of intelligence 
and resolution about the mouth which told of a firm decided 
character, though rash and impetuous at times — a girl whose 
impulses might lead her into difficulties, but whose courage 
would bear her through them nobly, in spite of present pain. 
She had few companions of her own age and sex, but from 
her childhood Humphrey Trevelyan had been her friend, 
even in his later schooldays treating her with deference, 
and filling up, by his demands upon her time, the painful 
void when Archie was at sea. For both these boys had 
entered the professions which they longed for; and Dona 
often thought of the vocation which had been pointed out 
to her that day when they were children. "When you 
hear the wind whistling and howling and there are bloody 
battles, you must think of us," Humphrey had said ; and 
lying awake at night, anxiously listening to the sound of the 
raging tempest, she could yet be thankful that the second 
part of his prophecy was not fulfilled, and he at least was 
safely quartered in the neighbouring town of Annesley, 
coming over to Birkliedale whenever he could get leave, and 
thence, by an easy transition, to Glenrae. Even now he 
was at home, and they had met the previous evening at a 
dance. 

Was it of this that Dona was thinking, as she let her work 
drop gently on her knee, and gazed out into the distance 
with a tremulous sweetness on her lips, an unwonted tender- 
ness about her whole expression ? It was a strange look too 
for such a girl ; not radiant happiness, and further still from 
sadness, but rather the look of one who with a great joy 
hovering near, fears that after all it yet may pass her by. 
There was a long silence, and then recalled to consciousness 
of the present by her mother's watchful gaze. Dona resumed 
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her sewing, and shading her face, said softly, " Mother, do 
you think that Humphrey Trevelyan loves me?" 

Mrs. Dalison looked up in wonder and amaze at such a 
speech from her reserved and quiet daughter; and Dona, 
seeing what her mother thought, answered with a vivid 
blush, " Mother ! he says he does. He told me so last 
night." 

" My darling, come to me ; " and Dona knelt beside her, 
and laid her head against her. " And you, do you love him, 
my child?" 

" Better than life," she whispered. 

" Tell me about it," said Mrs. Dalison. 

" It was last night at Mrs. Duncan's : we had been 
dancing," said Dona, lifting her head, and speaking rapidly, 
" and he began to speak about his mother, and how lonely 
he was without her— at least how lonely he should be but 
for me. And then he asked if I would marry him." 

" And you told him, yes ? " 

" I have loved him all my life," said Dona, softly. 

" Is it not wonderful he should have chosen me ? " she 
said, a little later. " Mother, it is this that makes me fear. 
I think he may have spoken upon impulse, because he is 
lonely perhaps, because he wants to be loved and cared for, 
and not because he loves. Oh ! if it should be so." 

"When is he coming, dear?" Mrs. Dalison, who was very 
fond of Humphrey, attached no importance to her daughter's 
fears, which she attributed solely to humility, and not to any 
real doubt of him. " I want to tell him how gladly I shall 
entrust you to his keeping." 

" But not just yet," she answered. " He comes this after- 
noon, so I must first find father, and tell him what to say. 
I could not think of it last night, I was too happy, but now 
I see what I had better do. Humphrey must not be bound 
to me just yet, not for a year ; and then if we are of the same 
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mind still, we can be married. It will not do us any harm to 
wait" 

"I think that rather hard on Humphrey. It looks as 
though you did not trust him." 

Dona was silent Though her prompt decided nature 
saw at once what should be done, she could not put in words 
her reasons for so doing. It was not want of confidence, 
but just the anxious love that longed to do the best for 
Humphrey, that made her fearful that her quiet homely life 
had been no preparation for the sphere in which he moved. 
" I have set my mind on this," she answered, after a little 
pause. " Besides, I could not leave you now." 

"Your father is in the avenue: they are cutting down 
some trees," said Mrs. Dalison. " Dona, my dear, I do not 
understand you. If you care sufficiently for Humphrey to 
accept him for your husband, why should you put him to the 
trial of waiting ? It is not that I want to lose you, sweet 
one," she added sadly, stroking back the auburn hair. " I 
hardly know what I shall do without you, but if you are 
happy, that must be my joy. I wonder Huniphrey waits till 
afternoon." 

Dona smiled. "He wanted to come this morning, but 
then we thought it better not There is father to be told ! " 

" You do not seem afraid of his decision ? " 

" Oh no ! No one could object to Humphrey. I must 
go to him at once. Dear, dear mother," stooping down and 
kissing her, " I hope I have not tired you too much ? " 

"No, my darling. God bless you." And, in another 
moment, Davidona passed the window with her rapid 
buoyant tread. 

She soon came across her father, a big broad-shouldered 
man, with a .shrewd sensible face, reddish beard, and a 
humorous twinkle in his eyes : and as Dona stood beside 
him, the strong resemblance between them might be traced 
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in almost every feature. He was superintending the destruc- 
tion of a great Scotch fir which was injuring its next neigh- 
bours, and the justice and wisdom of the act were so mani- 
fest that he could not forbear a smile at her exclamation. 
" Father, that dear old tree ! must we lose it ?" 

** I am afraid so. Isn't it the way of the world that when 
once a thing gets in the light of others, it has to go ? ** 

" Yes," said Dona, thoughtfully, " but one may be sorry 
for the sacrifice." 

" It is a fine tree ; I would have kept it if I could," said 
Mr. Dalison. 

"The growth of years wasted in a moment," she con- 
tinued, following her own train of thought 

"Not at all," he answered. "It will make very good 
firewood." 

Dona moralized no more, and asked if he were waiting 
till it fell 

"No; I am going down to Maggie's cottage directly. 
Will you come with me ? " 

"Yes," she answered. He gave a few directions to the 
men, and father and daughter walked away together. 

For a little time, in silence ; then Dona said, in her clear 
tones. " Father, Humphrey Trevelyan is coming to see you 
this afternoon." 

" To see me, or you ? " he asked her, smiling. 

"You, father, on business," she answered; and a glance 
at her blushing, tender face, told him what the business was. 

He stopped and held out his hand. "Well, Davie," 
he said, calling her by his own pet-name for her, "what 
answer am I to give him, dear? Do you wish him sent 
away ? " 

" Oh, no I " 

" Do you want to leave us, then?" 

Dona raised her eager loving eyes. " Not yet, father. I 
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could not leave mother just now, not till she is stronger ; but 
you will be kind to him, you know ; you will give him your 

consent ; you will tell him ." She broke off, and added, 

shyly, " You will send him out to me." 

He laughed at her naivete. "I see : that is to be the 
point of my answer. And what will the General allow you 
to live upon ? " 

Dona did not care about this practical aspect of affairs 
just yet " I don't know whether he knows about it," she 
said, a little hurt : besides, she still had something on her 
mind. " Father, I said you were to be very kind to Hum- 
phrey, because there is something I want you to break to 
him. I want our engagement to be kept secret for a year, 
or rather for it not to be an engagement. I want him to see 
if he really means it." 

" Do you think he is trifling with you, then ? " he asked, 
amused. Dona's tone was so earnest, and the idea so 
preposterous, that he could not reconcile them with her 
evident happiness. 

" Oh, no ! " with a beaming look. " It is not that I think 
he intends to be faithless, only perhaps he has spoken in a 
hurry, and might wish to change his mind ; and altogether I 
would rather wait. I dare say it is silly, but I do wish it, 
and you will tell him so, please ; won't you, dear ? You can 
say I am too young." 

" And foolish, I can add. Do you really suppose he will 
consent to this arrangement?" 

" He must," said Dona, firmly. 

"What a submissive wife you will make him, my dear. 
But if he will not yield, you must, you know ; and I think 
he will agree with me that this is a very ridiculous notion. 
Have your own way as far as I am concerned," he added, 
mildly, " but if Humphrey be the man I take him for, he 
will resent such want of confidence." 
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She stood outside the cottage in reflection while her father 
went in and spoke to Maggie, an old servant, who now lived 
there. When he came out again, she said humbly, " Father, 
I may be wrong. I will wait and see what Humphrey says." 

"Very well, Davie. I think I can guess how it will 
end," and Dona herself was not particularly sanguine. She 
had won her two slight skirmishes, but what would be the 
result of the battle ? 

"Tell Humphrey I am going up the fields behind the 
house. I shall not be far away," she said, when luncheon 
was over; for her impatience could not be restrained 
indoors, and she longed too to be alone a little to realize her 
joy. To her natural reserve there was something painful 
in speaking of her happiness ; but here in the open fields, 
with no other witness than the heavens above her, her 
heart was lifted up in unutterable thankfulness for this 
unhoped-for joy — ^for this most precious gift of Humphrey's 
love, which all these years had seemed so near and yet so far 
away. For this had been her life : to join with Archie in 
looking up to him in childish admiration; to share their 
boyish sports whenever they permitted; to see him, after 
every term, return from school and claim her sympathy in 
all the daring exploits which had led him into trouble ; to 
watch him grow into a man, and rejoice in the commission 
which must bear him from her ; to help him to endure his 
grief for his mother's death; to enter into all his feelings 
with more than a sister's love; and still, through all, to 
know that in a moment, he might by his own act sever the 
bonds between them, and she would have no right to 
murmur. Now he was her own ; and she who had believed 
that he would never care to " make this world a Paradise " 
to her, "by walking it together hand in hand," suddenly 
found him beckoning her along the bright pathway of 
happiness which his love alone could open out. 
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He was with her almost before she dared expect him — a 
tall, handsome young fellow of six and twenty, with a fair 
moustache, and a frank open face which was very little 
changed from the boyish one of fourteen years ago. Yet 
even at first he never gave the impression of being younger 
than he was, and his manners had the ease of one accus- 
tomed to the world, though without losing the exceeding 
courtesy of his boyhood. Dona might well feel proud of 
him as she watched his active figure springing across the 
heather, and as she went to meet him, he took both her 
hands in his. 

" What do you mean by going so far away?** he said. 

Her response was quite inaudible, but her lips met 
Humphrey's, and the next two hours upon the hill-side were 
among the happiest of her life. He laughed at first at the 
idea of waiting, but Dona would not yield, and in the end a 
compromise was effected. They were to consider themselves 
engaged, but for a year it was to be a secret. " So that we 
may break it off without any unnecessary publicity," said 
Humphrey. " Thank you. Dona, for the chance." 

" Of course my father knows," said Humphrey, presently. 
" I need not tell you how really glad he is. He said some- 
thing uncomplimentary about married officers, and wonders 
how you can care for such a good-for-nothing fellow as I am, 
(he told me so, I assure you,) but otherwise he is delighted. 
He sent you all sorts of messages, and would have come up^ 
with me to-day, had I not mildly hinted that we would 
rather be alone. You will see him early to-morrow. He and 
your father can talk over settlements without us." 

" It is a subject I know nothing of," said Dona. 
" Humphrey, Archie must hear all about us when he corner 
back, and if you will let me, there is one other person 
I should like to tell. Uncle Frank — Mr. Langford, yott 
know." 
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" It is not I who wish for secrecy," retorted Humphrey. 
They were standing together on the hill-side, looking down 
upon the house in its little nest of trees, and the long grey 
range of stable buildings just behind, surmounted by the tall 
clock-tower. The sun was shining, €nd glittered on the 
windows : both there and down th& avenue there was a 
lovely light upon the vivid foliage of early spring ; but Dona 
looked beyond, towards the valley where the little stream 
was murmuring. 

" Oh, Humphrey," she said, with a sudden rush of 
memories, " let us go down to the burn. Do you remember 
the first time I ever saw you ?" 

" • We twa hae paidl't i' the burn,' 

and very wet we found it, did'nt we?" he answered, readily 
complying with her request, and beginning to whistle the 
tune of " Auld Lang Syne," with peculiar sweetness as they 
"walked along. 





CHAPTER III. 

EFFIE. 

" She should never have looked at me 
If she meant I should not love her." 

Cristina. — Robert browning. 

lUMPHREY was quite right in his assertion that his 
father was delighted with his engagement. General 
Trevelyan was a stern peculiar old man, not at all 
a favourite with most people, but from their first acquaintance 
Dona had managed to be fond of him, and he was pleased 
that his son had chosen her. He came to see her the next 
day, told her that when he commanded a regiment, if his 
officers were about to marry, he not only wanted to wish 
them joy, but to wish them God-speed ; expressed in some- 
what ominous tones his hopes that she might be happy with 
Humphrey, and ended by embracing her, and telling her how 
heartily glad he was to welcome her as a daughter. There 
would be no pecuniary difficulties from him. 

Those were halcyon days. Humphrey was a most attentive 
lover, and every moment he could spare from military duties 
was spent with Dona. It was a bright quiet time, unalloyed 
by any shade of doubt and sorrow, and every day 
seemed but to show more fully how well their characters 
harmonized. Their engagement was pretty generally believed 
in, but people understood that it must not be spoken of, and 
they were little troubled with congratulations. Dona was 
very gentle in these days, very happy, very thankful; 
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Humphrey tender, considerate, thoughtful, feeling as he 
saw how loved and valued she was in her own home, that 
her future would need all his love to repay her for the 
sacrifice of leaving it The only person not satisfied 
with him was Dona's uncle, Mr. Langford, her mother's 
brother, who came to stay at Glenrae about this time. He 
was a clever man, with a good deal of character, much 
interested in politics, in which, on the Conservative side, he 
took a leading part, and was member for the town of Stal- 
lingford, near to which he owned a large extent of land. His 
life had been rather a solitary one ; he had never married, 
cared little for women's society, and not being much attached 
to his brother-in-law, paid only short, though not infrequent, 
visits to the Dalisons, and could not be persuaded, as they 
wished, to take a house near to them for the autumn months. 
Indeed his sister had a strong conviction that but for Dona 
they would scarcely ever see him, but to her he was perfectly 
devoted, and probably it was only this extreme affection 
which led him to believe that she was not properly appre- 
ciated by her lover. He knew Humphrey pretty well, 
having often met him at Glenrae, and Dona was eager for 
his congratulations. 

."I don't believe he is half good enough for you," he said 
rather gruffly, as they paced the avenue together the morning 
after his arrival. 

Dona did not perceive the shade of real anxiety in his 
manner, and answered brightly, " Ah, uncle, you don't mean 
that. Do you know," she added, sadly, "it frightens me 
sometimes to think of the difference between us — he so 

handsome, so bright, so popular, and I . Uncle, I 

never cared before that I was plain, but now I would give 
anything to*be pretty." 

The people who called Frank Langford cold should have 
seen the look he turned on Dona as he answered her 1 
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" We don't all love for beauty, Dona. I did, but I was a 
fool for my pains. No, don't look at me with those inquisi- 
tive eyes. I shall not answer them. You are far too happy 
to hear my story now." 

"Do you think one is ever too happy to shut out the 
memory of sorrow ? " 

" I hope so, dear. You and Humphrey are not the less 
happy because there have been crushed hopes and disap- 
pointed affections before now. Why should you be ? '* 

"Only, perhaps, the thought of our joy might make us 
better able to sympathize with others who are debarred from 
it," said Dona, hesitating. She wanted to hear her uncle's 
story ; she could feel so passionately sorry for him now. 

But he only smiled. " I know what you are aiming at, 
but I cannot tell you that old tale. Let by-gones be by- 
gones: there is little use in raking up old sorrows; and 
though we do not believe it at first, it is possible to over- 
live them." 

" Some, but surely not all," said Dona. 

" So we think," he answered. " Possible to get over any 
one but that from which we suffer." 

" Uncle, when I am in any trouble, I shall go to you." 

" Do," he answered, " and see how Humphrey likes it." 

She laughed. " Of course, I meant if he were out of reach. 
Tell me what time it is. I hope he will be here soon." 

" I shall get no good out of you all this visit," groaned 
her uncle, taking out his watch. 

"Very well, then," she retorted, "you can adopt Effie 
Mackenzie when she comes." 

" How do you like that prospect ? " 

" Immensely : I have always longed so for a sister. 
Humphrey knows her. I must tell him she is coming." 

Effie Mackenzie was the daughter of Mr, Dalison's only 
sister, the beautiful Jessie Dalison, who as a young girl 
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formed a romantic attachment to a penniless young Ensign, 
whom she met at a house where she was staying. It was in 
vain they pleaded for permission to their marriage, at least 
on her side — his parents gave way at last, but hers was 
obdurate ; and one summer morning, when at breakfast time 
Jessie did not appear, they went up to her room to look for 
her, and found that she was gone. Her lover was waiting for 
her in the garden, and Dona knew the very route by which 
they went, down through the plantation, across the bridge, 
and over a narrow tract of moorland, to where, on the 
high-road, a brother-officer of Mackenzie's was in attendance 
with a trap to take them to the station. 

Great was the consternation at Glenrae — hot the pursuit — 
but the Ensign's plans were well-arranged, and it was Jessie 
Mackenzie, not Jessie Dalison, who met her father's anger, 
with her husband standing by her side. He had come too 
late for remonstrance, but not for reproach. " I will never 
see your face again," he said ; and bitterly as he repented 
them, his words came true. Dying, he sent for her; she 
came at once, but an hour before she reached the home 
which since her marriage she had never seen, the old man 
died, with her name, "Jessie, my Jessie," upon his lips. 
Secretly he had forgiven her long before — she was remem- 
bered in a later will, and the mother had the comfort of her 
daughter's presence for her few remaining months of life ; 
but habits of intimacy once broken are not easily re- 
established, and between her brother and herself a degree of 
coldness still existed. In the early days of her marriage, he 
had sent her money indeed, but none of the kind words for 
which poor Jessie craved, and although Mrs. Dalison, then 
almost a bride herself, wrote to her with sympathy and affec- 
tion, it could not bridge the gulf of Archibald's want of love. 

Dona could well remember their last visit to Glenrae ; her 
gentle aunt, the tall commanding-looking Major, and their 
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only child, a lovely little dark-eyed sprite, very spoilt and' 
wilful, who had won her heart by her caressing ways. They 
were then upon the eve of starting for Gibraltar, and since 
their return they had not been to Scotland. Now his^ 
regiment was again under orders for foreign service, this 
time for Barbadoes, and was to embark from Ireland in the 
early days of June. The only doubt was about Effie ; a hot 
climate never suited her, and latterly she had been delicate 
enough for her doctor to declare that there was positive risk 
in taking her to a place of which they knew so little. In a 
year it might be safe for her to follow them. Poor Mrs. 
Mackenzie ! Her Colonel could no more get on without her 
than her Ensign; and yet what could she do with her 
daughter ? Effie was nineteen, and therefore could not be 
sent to school ; and although more than one of the officers 
in her father's regiment would willingly have thrown himself 
into the breach, married her, and left the army, she herself 
considered this a too desperate resource. 

Something of Jessie's perplexity appeared in one of her 
letters to Glenrae, and, in answer, arrived a warm invitation 
to Effie to take up her abode there until it was expedient for 
her to rejoin her parents ; and though at first the girl did not 
appreciate the offer, it was too simple a way out of all their 
difficulties to be refused. 

" My darling, I do hope you will not be unhappy," said 
her mother, anxiously, before she wrote the letter of 
acceptance. 

" Oh no," said Effie, laughing, " only rather dull." 

" They will be very kind to you." 

" They will bore me horribly," said Effie. 

*'Mr. Trevelyan is quartered at Annesley," said Mrs.. 
M^ackenzie, trying to administer a little consolation. 

" What is he compared to a whole regiment ?" said Effie. 

" Your father will Jiot let me decline," sighed poor Jessie^ 
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EfBe jumped up, threw her arms round her, and answered, 
"Of course not, darling, there is nothing else to be done. 
Father cannot let you stay behind, and he mustn't sell out 
and desert the dear old regiment, and I suppose you won't 
take me with you, though I would give the world you should, 
and — " there were tears in the lovely eyes, " what can't be 
cured, must be endured, and perhaps it will be quite bearable ; 
and, an5rway, if the worst comes to the worst, I can elope 
with some one through the window as you did, if it isn't too 
high from the ground for me. Only now that everything is 
settled, and I have made up my mind to bear it like a man, 
please don't expect me to say I like it." 

EfEe went on stringing her sentences together, merrily at 
first, rather sadly towards the end. Her mother kissed her 
fondly, and rather to the surprise of the givers, the invitation 
to Glenrae was accepted, and Effie and her maid were to 
arrive from Ireland on the 4th of June. 

Dona was very much delighted with the prospect of this 
visit, but for once Humphrey did not share her gladness ; and 
as he listened to her expressions of it, it was with a painful 
consciousness that there was but one woman in the world 
whom he would rather not meet until his marriage was over, and 
that one was Effie Mackenzie. He had had his flirtations like 
other young men, but only the memory of one had power to 
make his heart beat quicker ; and the thought of one bright 
laughing face cause him to waver in allegiance to the girl he 
loved. A year ago he. had been at Aldershot, meeting daily 
with the Colonel's pretty daughter, attending her in rides, 
dancing with her all evening, when sometimes, for his sake, 
she would quarrel with her other partners, sending her 
flowers, obeying her behests, dreaming of her whenever he 
was absent from her side. And Effie ? Oh, she liked young 
Trevelyan ; he was so pleasant and good-looking, and quite 
as devoted as her other cavaliers : and perhaps, on the whole, 
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she was more merciful to him than to the rest, snubbed him 
less often, treated him with more respect, and felt it a little 
flat when his regiment left the camp. Some people said that 
this was all the feeling of which Miss Mackenzie was capable. 
Humphrey did not ask lier to marry him. She was a queen 
in her own litde circle, he, her most loyal of subjects. He 
could not see that she gave him any preference over twenty 
others. She said good-bye with a careless smile, and he 
went back as usual to the true faithful love which Dona gave 
him, first as a sister, then as his promised wife. 

"What will the regiment do without her?" said Hum^ 
phrey, when it became necessary for him to .speak. 

" Is she so very popular ? " said Dona. 

" I should think so ! They perfectly adore her. She is 
very pretty, you know." 

"Is she clever?" 

" Yes, in her own way ; not learned nor intellectual, but 
bright and quick in her way of doing things. Prepare, 
Dona," he continued, recovering himself, and with a merry 
twinkle in his deep blue eyes, " prepare yourself for a regular 
round of gaiety — picnics, and excursions, and moonlight 
rambles, and impromptu dances, and tennis parties, all 
through the summer. They are sure to take place where 
Miss Mackenzie is." 

Dona looked as concerned as he intended, which is saying 
a good deal. " But how are we to manage ? " she answered, 
thoroughly alarmed. " Mother is not strong enough for all 
that sort of thing, and I shall never know what to do about 
arrangements. We go out so little here." 

"Don't be afraid," said her lover. "I will help you. 
Besides," he added, " Effie will see that everything goes off 
all right. They will be spontaneous, unpremeditated, and 
all the pleasanter on that account." 

"She must be very fascinating," said Dona. 
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" She is," he answered, quietly. 

There was a little pause. " Humphrey, I am glad you 
knew her before ," said Dona. 

"Why?" he asked her quickly, waking from a reverie. 

" Or else she might have stolen you from me." 

"Dona! you are not jealous?" said Humphrey, rather 
startled. 

She looked up with her tender smile. " Oh no ! I trust 
you too entirely now. Only, Humphrey," in a voice of 
passionate feeling, "I think that I should die if the day 
should ever come when you did not love me." 

His whole face softened as he drew her close to him. 
" No fear of that, my dearest," he answered, gently. " You 
must trust me always. Archie will be here before your 
cousin comes?" 

"Yes," said Dona. "We expect him towards the end 
of May." 

" That is well," said Humphrey. " He can devote himself 
to the fair Efiie, and then they will leave us alone together, 
my dear." 

Humphrey's words came true even sooner than he 
anticipated, and much to his amusement he heard that 
there was to be a dance at Glenrae on the 6th of June. 
This time however it was not Efiie's doing, but Archie's, 
who came back from sea with an irresistible desire to meet 
all his friends immediately, and demonstrated that it was 
highly expedient to introduce his cousin to everyone at once, 
and thus give her a lively impression of Glenrae. He was 
a downright good-humoured young man, and always kept 
steadily to his point; and his father soon acceded to his 
request. As for 'his mother, was there ever anything she 
would not do that he or Dona wished ? 

"I wonder how you will like Effie, my boy," she said, 
hoping that the girl would be able to amuse him, and 
prevent his being dull " She was a lovely little child." 
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" Humphrey says she is very fascinating," said Dona, who 
seldom lost an opportunity of mentioning Humphrey's name. 

"I know," said her father. "One of those charming 
beings whom it is heresy to call selfish, though one « feels 
that everything must be exactly as they like." 

It so happened that Humphrey could not get away from 
barracks for two or three days before the 6th, and it was not 
until that evening, when he was to dine with the Dalisons, 
that he had the chance of seeing Miss Mackenzie. He 
arrived a little early, hoping for a few words with Dona 
before anyone else came down; and hearing music in 
the library, went there at once instead of being ushered to 
the drawing-room. His hand was on the lock. When the 
music ceased, there was a peal of silvery laughter, and 
opening the door, he caught a glimpse of a pretty little 
scene — the two girls, in their light evening-dresses, seated 
together at the piano, Effie, laughing, having thrown herself 
back into Dona's arms, where she was lying with her head 
upon her cousin's shoulder, Dona bending over her with a 
look of loving pride which spoke volumes for the charm of 
Effie's ways. Humphrey knew she would not grudge his 
admiration now. It was but for a moment Before he was 
half way across the empty ball-room, the girls had risen, 
Dona coming forward to meet him rather shyly, for Effie 
did not know of her engagement. She had not told her, 
because she was waiting to speak to Humphrey about it first. 
Their hands met in a long firm clasp as he looked into her 
clear truthful eyes, and if his look said, " Trust me," they 
answered him, "I do." And then he turned to Effie, turned, 
alas 1 with a strange sad mixture of delight and pain. She 
was not altered in the least. How well he remembered her — 
the small graceful figure with its rapid ease of movement, 
the delicate complexion, the sweet flexible mouth, the dark- 
brown hair, the exquisite hazel eyes, as pure and limpid as 
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a child's beneath their curling lashes, and full of varying 
expression. When he saw her again, he knew how he had 
hungered for the sight. It was difficult to speak with due 
composure, but happily for him, Effie was perfectly at ease — 
frankly and unfeignedly glad to see him, and not afraid to 
show it ; and she and Dona talked so gaily and unceasingly 
until dinner time, that Humphrey forgot the vague sense of 
trouble that was haunting him, and gave himself up entirely 
to enjoyment of the present. 

" How many dances for me, Dona ? *' he said to her, very 
early in the evening. 

She put her card into his hand ; he marked four, and was 
calmly continuing when she stopped him. "No more? 
What a shame ! " he said. " Oh, we must have this last. It 
is only five altogether." 

"Very well," assented Dona; and with commendable 
prudence he only secured two of Effie's, and went off, as he 
said, to do his duty by some girls " not out." 

The party was by no means a large one, and chaperons 
were not included Mr. Dalison and Mr. Langford were the 
only non-dancing men, for though General Trevelyan had 
been asked, he firmly refused to come. This was Frank 
Langford's last evening at Glenrae. Davidona had entreated 
him to stay for it, and he was sufficiently curious about Effie 
to allow himself to be persuaded. Moreover, he had heard 
rumours in town from one of Trevelyan's brother-officers, 
respecting an old flirtation with Miss Mackenzie, and though 
he did not exactly believe there was anything serious in it, 
he wished to see if the gossip were well-founded. He 
watched them together for a minute, and came to the conclu- 
sion that it was. 

Their dance was over. Everyone else had vanished from 
the ball-room in search of refreshments, or to promenade 
along the corridor ; but these two had wisely decided on 
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remaining where they were, and had taken up their station 
on the sill of an open window, where they sat looking out 
upon the pond. Effie was dressed in white with her favourite 
cherry colour in her hair, and was the acknowledged beauty 
of the evening ; she was leaning back against a comer, and 
he. was sitting close beside her, wonderfully happy and 
animated, and forgetting everything but her. 

** What a splendid night !" said Humphrey. 

"Yes. Look at the moonbeams shining through the 
trees, and where the light touches the water. It is very 
beautiful." 

" Do you remember, at Aldershot ? " he said, and 

paused. 

" ' In such a night,' '* quoted Effie, merrily. 

"Go on," said Humphrey; and, her eyes dancing with 
mischief, she obeyed — 

" • In such a night, 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well, 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne'er a true one.'" 

Trevelyan took up the tale — 

'*'In such anight, 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her.' 

Do you remember our going to see that play in town?" 
"Yes, and how badly you behaved, making me laugh 

at all the pathetic parts. Ah, those were happy days ; " and 

she gently sighed. 

"To me, very; and the thought of them would have been 

still happier had I known that it was shared by you." 

"And why should you suppose me more forgetful than 

yourself, Mr. Trevelyan?" she asked, with an air of innocent 

simplicity. 
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" Because I fancied what was death to me, was sport to 
you," he answered, gently. 

" Yes ; I know you men say that, that we are always the 
aggressors, but we could turn the tables if we would. We 
are in earnest as often as you are, only we conceal it better." 

" Did I attempt to conceal it ? " he answered, with sudden 
passion. " But when I was in earnest, you were in jest ; 
when I was grave, you laughed ; and when we separated, 
you gave me but a careless smile, and said, * I wonder if we 
shall ever mept again ?' " 

" And we have," said Effie, with her pretty mocking laugh. 
" It is very delightful and unexpected, and all that sort of 
thing, you know; and now I want you to be nice, and kind, 
and not to tease me, but to tell me all I want to know. I 
want you to tell me about Dona and Archie, and how you 
think that I shall get on here.** 

A name brought in by chance can quickly change the 
current of a conversation ! At the mention of Dona, 
Humphrey started ; and when he spoke again, his voice was 
a little bit constrained. " If you do not care for Dona, it 
will be your fault," he said. " She is better than anyone 
I know.** 

" Did I ask if she were good? " retorted Effie. " I want 
to know whether she will be scandalized by my proceedings. 
You are a good deal here, are you not ? *' 

"Yes." Then after a pause. *' You know I know them 
very well ? ** 

"Yes," said Effie. "Does that mean that you will not 
hear a word against them ? because it matters the less as I 
never intended to say any.** And she laughed her merry 
laugh again. 

" It means— it means — ,** stammered Humphrey, but the 
words would not come. He was bound by his promise to 
Dona, and, besides, he could not find it in his heart to speak 
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to Effie of his love for another girl " Here comes your 
partner to claim you," he added, as a neighbouring laird 
appeared upon the scene. " We must have another dance 
before the fifteenth one." 

*' Number ten," said Effie, promptly, just as Frank Lang- 
ford was remarking to his sister : — 

" Does Effie know about Dona's engagement ? I think it 
would be better if she did." 

*<I am not sure. If not, I will tell her," said Mrs. 
Dalison. "What a bright little fairy she is. ! Dona has 
quite lost her heart to her already." 

"And so has Humphrey," muttered Frank, but this 
sentiment he had the grace to reserve to himself. 

The evening came very quickly to a close. Humphrey's 
last dance but one was with Effie, but instead of sitting 
calmly in the moonlit window, the girl audaciously proposed 
they should jump out into the garden. " No one is looking : 
we could do it in a moment," she said ; and in an instant 
Humphrey was standing on the grass, and with her hand 
upon his shoulder, she was springing lightly down, 

" This is the window through which mother eloped," said 
Effie. " I think it was so brave of her." 

" I could imagine you doing the same sort of thing," said 
Humphrey, with a curious kind of smile. 

"No, I shouldn't," she answered, laughing. "It would 
be very troublesome, and my father is the only man I ever 
saw who would be worth it I " 

Humphrey was silenced, but soon they were reverting to 
the old by-gone days at Aldershot, and he only checked 
himself with an effort. *^Who is your partner for the next 
dance ? " he asked. " I am engaged to Dona." 

" Vraiment? " said Effie, lightly, but with a secret tinge of 
bitterness as she marked the double meaning. She was 
hurt and disappointed by his question, for she had intended 
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to linger with him in the garden throughout the coming 
waltz, and, to this end, had refused all other partners. 
Archie, of whom she had made an easy conquest, was 
coming towards them; he had been taking some girls to 
their carriage, and seeing the two figures down the pathway, 
w;as anxious to investigate. Here was a means of escape. 
Humphrey should be punished for his want of gallantry. 

" Archie ! " said Effie, in her sweetest tones ; they sounded 
very musical in the soft night air; "Archie, was this the 
dance you asked me for? I was mistaken; my card is 
wrong. I thought I had given it away." 

" Thanks," said the sailor. " May I have it then ?" and 
Effie withdrew her arm from Humphrey's. 

"One moment, Miss Mackenzie," pleaded he. "The 
dance has not begun ; we have not had our turn ; we were 
going to explore the wood." 

"That is of no consequence," said Effie, haughtily. "I 
am quite ready, Archie;" and in spite of his conciliatory 
" Never mind, old fellow ; time is nearly up," Humphrey wa 
left more mortified than he cared to show. He walked back 
into the house, and escorted Mrs. Dalison to the refreshment 
table in the hall. 

" Have you told Effie of your engagement, Humphrey ? " 
she inquired. 

" No," he answered, thinking that if he must do so, the 
punishment of his folly would be sufficiently severe. " No, I 
thought perhaps Dona would." 

"Shall I?" she said. "Dona is rather shy sometimes, 
and it is unkind to leave her any longer in the dark. I will 
tell her to-morrow." 

" Thank you," said Humphrey, gratefully. " Shall I leave 
you here ? Dona is waiting for me, I see." 

"Do you care to dance?" he said to her. "Don't you 
think it will be nicer out of doors?" and thither they went 
accordingly. 
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Effie, sitting under the trees with Archie, saw them pass, 
though they did not notice her; and as they came back 
again, a quarter of an hour later, they stood so close beside 
her that she could hear their words. 

"Not to-morrow ! Oh, Humphrey, when will you come?" 

"The next day, if possible," he answered tenderly, in 
tones that Effie used to hear. " I wish I could have stayed 
here to-night, but my father made me promise to go home. 
Everyone is gone ; there is my trap. T must say 
good-night." 

" Good-night," said Dona. 

"Good-night, my dearest," and then there was a sound 
which made Effie start, and grow very white and chill, as she 
turned to Archie, and softly hummed the air from Genevitve 
de Brabant — 

" Leaves on the tree 

Kiss, kiss!" 

"Yes. Did you guess?" said Archie. "Humphrey is 
engaged to Dona. We are very glad." 

"There is many a true word spoken in jest," thought 
Effie, as she stood in her own room, gazing out across the 
valley, when her maid had left her. " I would not have 
talked of Aldershot if I had known." All the brilliancy and 
animation had faded from her manner ; it was a very pale 
tired little face which rested against the window, and when 
she moved away there were tears — yes, there were tears, — 
standing in the lovely hazel eyes. 




CHAPTER IV. 

'<ALL THB DREAMING IS BROKEN THROUGH.*' 

' No more be grieved at that which thou hast done : 
Roses have thorns and silver fountains mud ; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud." 

S0»W/f— SHAKESPEARE. 

you mean you are not happy here?" said 
Humphrey, sadly. 

Effie made an impatient movement with her 
head ; then laid it back wearily against the rustic seat behind 
her. "Not that exactly, but it is so monotonous. One 
lives the same life, thinks the same thoughts, does the same 
actions, day after day. The others do not mind, but I — 
I cannot bear it" 

" Is there nothing I can do ? " said Humphrey. 
It was a glorious July day, almost the last of the month, 
and the view across the valley lay before them in all its 
beauty, though they scarcely saw it, for human life had a 
greater interest in their eyes. They looked at nothing but 
each other's faces, excepting when in shyness, or conscious- 
ness of wrong, they dropped their gaze upon the grass 
beneath. They had come out for tennis, but Effie, tiring of 
the game, had thrown herself down upon the lawn, and was 
gathering all the daisies that were near her, while Humphrey, 
G 
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with his elbow on the sun-dial, stood watching her with an 
expression of mournful tenderness that cut her to the heart ; 
and there was a resQess careworn air about his whole appear- 
ance, which told a melancholy tale of mental conflict It 
was the conflict between his wishes and his honour ; the two 
strong motives of love and duty urging different ways, and 
striving hard fol: mastery. Oh for the path to be clear ! 
What was duty? to marry the girl he loved, Tor the one to 
whom he was engaged? What was love? Ah, he knew that 
now, though, a very little while ago, he had confused it with 
the frank brotherly aflection that he felt for Dona. Poor 
Dona ! Poor Humphrey ! 

Was he so much to blame ? Was his fault a very great 
one after all? We are too apt to measure sin by sorrow, to 
estimate a fault by the pain it brings. He had been in error 
certainly, blind and foolish, but he had found out his mistake 
in time. Some men do not discover theirs till after marriage, 
when perhaps no one knows it but their wives. Humphrey 
found out his before, and neither Eflie nor Davidona, who 
alone had the right to speak, even raised their voices in 
condemnation. 

"Is there anything I can do?" repeated Humphrey. 
" I would give my life to make you happy." 

Their eyes met : they both knew that what would bring 
joy to them, would bring bitter sorrow to one whom, in a 
fashion, they both loved. She was coming towards them now. 

" Hush ! here comes Dona," said Effie. 

She came across the lawn to them. "Who has won? 
Have you finished your set ? '* she said ; and Effie started up, 
and put her arm round her, and laid her pretty head against 
her shoulder in her caressing childish way. Humphrey felt 
like a traitor to them both ; but still they loved each other. 

" I am going in. Dona," said Effie. " I am tired and hot 
I shall write to mother, I think. Good-bye." 
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** Good-bye, my darling," said Dona, with a quiver in her 
voice. " Humphrey, can't you find something amusbg for 
her? She is not used to our quiet life." 

"Yes," said Humphrey, quickly; "if you will consent. 
Randall said his wife was longing for you and Effie to stay 
with them in Annesley for the race week. She knew Efiie 
very well at Aldershot, but she has met you so seldom that 
she is afraid to ask. I told the Major I would find out for 
them." 

" I am riot sure about myself," said Dona ; " but if she 
would ask Efiie, I should be so glad." 

"Not one without ""the other," said Humphrey, softly. 

The invitation from Major and Mrs. Randall came a few 
days later. Efiie was delighted, charmed ; danced about the 
house; wrote and telegraphed to London for her dresses; 
went into ecstacies at the idea of the balls; and Dona helped 
her preparations, watching her fondly, and giving her sym- 
pathy almost as a mother would give it to a child ; but she 
would not go to Annesley herself. 

" Dear child, I wish you would," said Mrs. Dalison. " It 
is not kind to Humphrey." 

"Yes, it is, mother. I cannot go," she said. 

Humphrey added his entreaties, but unavailingly. Dona's 
dream was over ; her heart was nearly breaking. She knew 
that Humphrey's love had changed; but she longed for a 
quiet time to think it over, to still her rapid pulses, and to 
nerve her spirit for a sacrifice. Beneath the influence of the 
pathetic pleading of Efiie's eyes, she felt almost ready to 
relinquish her dear hopes ; but before she did so, she wanted 
calmly to consider whether this renunciation would attain to 
what her uncle called her highest standard of right and 
wrong — best for Humphrey. Then if need be, she would 
set him free ; but if already he had proved himself unstable, 
might it not be well for him to have her strength of love to 
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lean upon, which could . endure even faithlessness and 
change ? Ah ! Was it self that was pleading ? 

" Leave you for a week ! '■ said Humphrey. ** Not come 
near you all that time ! Dona, how can you ask me ? " 

"Do you think I cannot live so long without you ?" she 
said, smiling. "Of course it will be difficult, but still I 
should like to try." 

He did not smile. "Do you think it right to subject 
me to such a trial?" he was beginning, with affectionate 
rei^oach, but he stopped and coloured. The full meaning 
of his words struck a painful chill. 

"To such a test," said Dona, quietly; then with a wistful 
look. "Perhaps, after all, the time will not seem so very 
long ; and there is much that I ought to do in it, if I can." 

" Nothing I could help you in ?*' suggested Humphrey. 

" Oh, no I " said Dona. 

So he left her, and Effie went away, and the house seemed 
strangely dull and desolate, and Archie was again at sea. 
Mrs. Dalison was stronger than she had been in the spring, 
and did not need her daughter quite so much: when not 
with her. Dona lived out of doors. If there had been a 
church she might have stolen in, knelt there and brought 
her burden to the cross, aiding her struggle with its solemn 
memories, and taking home its lessons how best to bear 
humiliation, wrong, and pain ; but none was near. Even on 
Sundays they often went to kirk, for the Episcopalian church 
was very far away. But to Dona the lonely moor, the silent 
fir-wood, the breezy hill-top, were invested with a character 
as sacred as lofty aisles, and fretted stone-work, and massive 
pillars. " The Lord is in His holy temple, let all the earth 
keep silence before Him." What art thou, oh heart, that 
thou shouldest break the stillness with thy murmurs ? 

This was the lesson Nature was teaching her; she had 
nearly learnt it by the time that Effie came again. 
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The girl came home one Saturday, radiant and gay, and 
in the b^inning of the evening, amused her listeners with 
brilliant little descriptions of all that she had seen, the balls, 
the people, the grand toilets, the races : but she was less 
ready to detail her individual experiences. Of Humphrey 
she said very little ; but she delivered a note from him to 
Dona, in which he promised if it were possible, to go the 
next night by the last train to Birkliedale, so that he might 
get over to Glenrae early after breakfast on Monday morning. 
" I have a request to urge, my dearest, which you must not 
refuse to grant" Davidona read it sadly, and put it away 
with a conviction that her doom would then be sealed. 

" Effie, are you tired with your journey ? " said Mrs. Dali- 
son, for the girl had ceased her chatter, and was lying curled 
up upon the sofa, looking delicate and fragile, and with a 
weary plaintive droop of her graceful head as it rested on 
her hand. 

" No," said Effie, with her sudden smile, " not very," and 
went off again into the world of day-dreams, which brought 
the light into her eyes and a rosy flush upon her cheek. 
Dona watched her furtively from a little distance. Just for 
to-night she could not go to her, and clasp her in her arms : 
perhaps to-morrow forgiveness might feel more real. And, 
for once, Effie did not summon her to her side in her bright 
imperious way. She had been playing with edged tools until 
they wounded her, had coquetted and laughed at danger 
until the arrow had struck home ; but she was too brave to 
murmur. It was just that she and Humphrey should suffer, 
for theirs had been the wrong; and she had not yet dis- 
covered that she wished the punishment to fall on Dona. 

That knowledge came to her at kirk on Sunday. There 
was a strange minister, one whom the girls had never seen 
before, and as Dona glanced at his spare bent figure, his 
sunken cheeks, and silver hair, she felt instinctively that 
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here was one to whom the path of life had been a thorny 
one, briars and stones and all manner of rough places 
hindering his willing feet He looked weary and careworn, 
but' the fire in his dark deep-set eyes told of unabated 
energy ; and as he discoursed upon the joys of heaven, his 
whole face kindled, and his words came forth with eloquence; 
gradually his listeners were aroused from apathy and indiffer- 
ence. Effie and Dona, who had been pursuing their own 
chains of thought, were struck by a homely sentence coming 
in, and following a fervent description of the " glory which 
shall be revealed" "What does it matter," said the preacher, 
" whether or no we are happy on this earth ?" 

" It matters very much to me," thought Efhe, flushing up, 
"Whether I am contented, and thankful, and pleasant, or 
morose, and cross, and disagreeable. Of course it matters ; 
but ah ! my poor Humphrey, how are you to break with 
Dona, whom you have known and loved so long ? And I 
am wrong to wish it, but I do, I do, I do.'* And she leaned 
back, and found the hard pew hurt her, and sighed and 
fidgetted and grumbled to herself; while Dona hung intent 
on every word, and wondered whether it were possible to 
give him up and every shining earthly hope, and yet feel 
glad and thankful for the good gifts which remained — 
whether life, bereft of happiness, were not yet something 
worth the having after all. 

It is a hard lesson : there are some of us who never learn 
it, who kick against the pricks for ever, and are surprised to 
find that they are hurt and bleeding ; but there are others 
who, with steadfast hearts, renounce the aim of individual 
happiness, and can gaze on other lives more favoured without 
a trace of envy or contempt or pain. 

Mrs. Dalison knew that there was a struggle in her 
daughter's mind, but she left her to fight it out alone. All 
outward tenderness she showed to Ef!ie, who was tired and 
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dispirited, with short bursts of fitful gaiety ; and she was 
sorry for the girl, believing Humphrey's liking for her to be a 
passing fancy, and that his trust and reverence for Dona 
would triumph in the end. He would never break off his 
engagement, she felt sure ; and Dona's love was equal lo 
forgiveness : perhaps after all, this flirting with an old love 
was not such a serious thing to him. She did not dream of 
her daughter's voluntary sacrifice: she thought that Dona 
was only nerving herself for what she feared might come 
from Humphrey, and that the kindest thing was to keep 
Effie away from her as much as possible. Dona was 
glad of the quiet : she liked to be alone when her heart 
was lonely. 

Thus it happened that almost the only conversation which 
passed between the girls that day was in the evening, when 
Dona was sitting at the further end of the library, writing 
some hymns in a Sunday scrap-book, which she was prepar- 
ing for a little lame boy. Effie came and stood beside her, 
and watched her for a little time in silence. "You are 
always so good, Dona," she said at last, very gravely. " I 
don't know how it is ; I don't want only to live for myself, 
I don't indeed ; but I cannot be always working for others 
as you are." 

A sudden fire came in Dona's eyes. " Don't you see the 
difference ? " she said, softly. " I am only useful to others 
when actually working for them, but you — you do us good 
by living : you are like the birds, and flowers, and sunshine — 
you teach us love, and joy, and brightness ; you let us see 
God meant us to be happy." 

Effie sighed. " Perhaps if you knew all — " 

" It makes no difference," said Dona, quietly ; and then 
she got up and left the room. Hesitation and doubt were 
:gone ; that prayer had been answered, " Make thy way plain 
before my face." Courage and strength were what 'she 
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needed now. After breakfast the next morning, she went 
out into the garden to wait for Humphrey's coming, to catch 
the first faint echo of his horse's hoof as he rode along the 
avenue, to watch for the manly figure coming from .the 
shadow of the trees into the bright sunshine on' the sweep, 
and for the joyous smile which always rewarded her presence 
there. How often had she done this, and now it was for the 
last last time. But to-day, to her surprise, there was no 
sound to herald his approach, nothing at least but a footstep 
on the gravel, and there he was, coming towards her with his 
rapid tread. 

She commanded her voice to speak to him, and there was 
but little agitation in her maimer. Indeed she had schooled 
herself so long for this one moment that all sense of active 
suffering seemed gone, and she felt cold and heartless as a 
stone — as if no pain would be too great for her either to 
inflict or to endure. " Good morning, Humphrey ; how early 
you are ! Have you walked all the way ? " 

He came up and kissed her before he answered, and she 
shivered at the thought that she would never again receive 
that greeting — they would be friends in future, nothing more. 
" Yes," he said, " my horse is lame, the beggar, so I had no 
alternative. It was an effort to start," he admitted, with a 
lazy smile, " but not unpleasant afterwards." 

** It was a great deal of trouble to take for me," said Dona,^ 
" but I wanted to see you now, particularly. I am very glad 
you came." 

" Came ! of course I came; you were expecting me. And 
Dona, don't let us go in the house just yet Where are the 
others ? " 

" Father has gone out shooting with Mr. Cameron, mother 
has not come down, and Effie said that she should stay a 
little in her own room. She is making a bonnet or some- 
thing : she is wonderfully clever with her fingers." 
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There was a quick upward glance at her window, and then 
Humphrey took Dona's hand within his own, and they went 
down the avenue. '^Then, dearest, I can speak to you alone 
at once, which was what I wanted. Can you not guess my 
request ? What is the good of this shilly-shallying work ? 
What is the use of waiting ? Let our engagement be 
announced, my darling, and then as soon as possible, let me 
many you and take you home. It is hard to make me be 
so long without you when you have promised to be mine." 

"You remember the terms of our agreement?" 

" Yes, we were to wait a year before anyone was told ; but 
half that time is nearly gone, and you might let me off the 
rest And then you said that afterwards we could be married 
as soon as I desired." 

"If ,^' said Dona. 

" If we were still of the same mind," he added, colouring. 

" And are you of the same mind still ? " she asked him. 

" I am asking you to be my wife," he answered, proudly. 

She stood a moment silent, but not irresolute : even now 
the joy she yeafned for might be hers, but it was right to put 
it from her. " Oh Humphrey," she said, with tears in her 
voice, " don't be angry ! don't make it any harder for me to 
say it. It has always seemed too good to be true that you 
should love me, so perhaps I was not altogether unprepared. 
It was as I thought at first — I am not fitted to be your wife \ 
I am not worthy — and so, in spite of yourself, in spite of 
your honour, I have discovered that besides the calm affec- 
tion which you gave to me, you have another more intense 
and passionate love which I can never hope to gain." 

" I do not think you have a right to call my honour into 
question, when again I ask when you will be my wife," said 
Humphrey, sternly. 

" Oh, Humphrey, don't ! Would I be married for honour 
merely ? I did not mean to blame you ; I only meant that 
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I had seen your noble efforts against the pleadings of your 
heart, and — ^how they failed. It is not your fault that you 
love Effie Mackenzie: it is your destiny, and you cannot 
deny it" 

There came across Humphrey the memory of her impas- 
sioned speech, " I think that I should die if the day should 
ever come when you did not love me;" and he spoke 
gently. "Do you remember what you said to me before 
Effie came?" 

'* Yes," she said, " but I was wrong." 
" Then, Dona, have you ceased to love me ? " 
"You know I haven't; you know I never could," she 
answered ; " but it was a mistake to let you engage yourself 
to me. You liked me at the time — ^you were fond of being 
with me — but you have never really loved me." .She spoke 
in short broken sentences, as if in actual pain, but her will 
prevailed, and she went on. " I see it all ; and you must 
not be afraid of hurting me. Go away for a few days, and 
then come back to Effie; be good to her, and love her 
dearly ; she is better fitted for your wife than ever I could 
be. Don't be too sorry, Humphrey," as she saw his face. 
" You did not mean to pain me ; and, even now, I see that it 
is better as it is. Anyway, I shall never blame you, even in 
thought. Now go." 

She made a movement of dismissal, but instead of obeying 
it, he came closer to her side. " I cannot go like this," he 
said. " Dona, you love me still ; I know you do, although I 
am not worthy. Let us both forget these last few miserable 
weeks, and go back to the old happy time. Once more I 
ask you, will you be my wife ? " 

She shook her head sadly. "It cannot be. You must 
be truer to yourself, to Effie, and to me. You must marry 
the woman whom you love, none other, and you know that 
Effie is that one. There is no reason why you should not 
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be happy with her, but for me," she drew herself up proudly, 
" I must be second to none. I will not rank the second in 
my husband's heart," 

Her words cut through him. She was so calm and 
dignified in her consciousness of right that he, in his self- 
contempt, could scarcely stand before her. " Is that good- 
bye ? " he said. " Won't you say again that you for- 
give me?" 

There was a rosebush standing near, and, with a smile, she 
turned and plucked two fair white blossoms, though the 
thorns were sharp enough to pierce her fingers, and to bring 
the colour to her face. One she gave to him, the other she 
kept herself, and gazed at it with tears in her eyes. 

"There," she said, "it seems to me that in the beginning 
our love was like this rose, so sweet and fair and pure and 
innocent, with only slight misgivings like the prickles that 
surround it, to damp our joy ; but in the end it is the flower 
which withers, and the thorn remains. But when we put it 
away with a host of other memories, because it can no longer 
please us, we do not regret that we have gathered it — we do 
not wish that we had left it untouched upon the tree. We 
are grateful for the glimpse of beauty it afforded ; we are 
thankful for the sweet sign of summer which has cheered and 
warmed our hearts. If you look back on any of my words, 
remember these." 

He looked at her very sadly. " I will take them away as 
your last farewell." 

She coloured, paused, looked down, and finally lifted her 
eyes, and spoke out bravely. " No, not quite. I have one 
thing more to say." She laid her hand gently on his arm. 
" * The Lord watch between thee and me when we are absent 
one from another.*" For that word, Mizpah, the familiar 
sign with lovers during their brief partings, seemed the 
fittest too for them whose heart-separation was begun for life. 
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He seized her hand, and held it for a moment ** Dona, 
you are an angd," he said ; and walked away without one 
backward glance. She stood still, with her hands clasped 
tight together, steadily watching him out of sight 

The sacrifice was^not yet quite complete. Effie must be 
told, and Dona dare not let herself give way until that was 
accomplished. Very slowly she went back into the house, 
and up to her cousin's room, where Effie was standing with 
her back towards her. She did not look round, but began 
to talk at once. 

"Look here. Dona; I have been so busy, and now that 
you are here, you must give me your advice." She held up 
a pretty little bonnet for inspection. '* Do you think these 
flowers, or the deeper pink ones, will look best?" She 
spoke fast and gaily ; but Dona knew she had been crying, 
though she could not see her eyes. 

She put her arm round Effie's waist " Darling, listen to 
me," she said. "I have broken off my engagement" A 
moment's pause. " Humphrey is free." 

Effie gave a little cry, and turned and hid her face on 
Dona's shoulder. " Oh Dona, not for me ! I am a brute — 
a brute," she said, in her vehement childish way. " Don't 
let me spoil your life." 

At this touch of sympathy, even though it came from one 
who would profit by her sorrow. Dona's self-command gave 
way. Her tears began to flow. " Oh, Effie, you do love 
Humphrey, don't you?" she said. "You will make him a 
good wife ? Never forget that to win you, he has given up 
one who would have died to serve him. Dearly as I love 
you, Effie, it is not for your sake that I give him up. It is 
because it is right for Humphrey. You will never let me 
repent?" 

" Never ; if it goes by my loving him," said little Effie, 
firmly. A look of steadfast purpose was on her face ; there 
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was a resolule ring in the low sweet voice. It was a solemn 
moment to them both — the care of Humphrey's happiness 
transferred from Davidona's hands to Effie's. Ah ! perhaps 
she might hold it without, as Dona had done, preserving it 
at the cost of her own ! 
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" The King of Love my Shepherd is, 

Whose goodness faileth never ; 
I nothing lack if I am his His, 

And He is mine for ever.*' 

REV. SIR HENBY W. BAKER. 

JERY few of the fast trains upon the London, Nor- 
chester, and Mid-County Railway stop at the little 
roadside station Mapledale, which was perhaps 
unknown to many of the passengers until lately a sad accident 
in the neighbourhood brought it into temporary note, causing 
the newspapers to point out with precision that the scene of 
the tragedy was where, half a mile from the station, the line 
runs between steep grass embankments, the one upon the left 
surmounted by the low ston6 wall which forms the boundary 
of Squire Trevor's property. 

Northcote, the said property, is not as large as it used to 
be, for bad weather and bad times have told severely upon 
the agricultural interests ; and since in Grasshire — that poor 
but aristocratic county — there is not among the natives a 
great supply of ready money to fall back upon, Edward 
Trevor might feel thankful that economy and the sale of a 
few outlying farms and meadows, enabled him to save the 
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home of his fathers from the degradation of passing into 
the hands of one of those rich Northshire manufacturers, 
who, to the excited imagination of the Grasshire folk, seem 
always lying in wait to pounce upon their acres. 

Early in life Mr. Trevor married Alice Brabazon, a 
near neighbour and connection of his own, and they had 
seven children — Alfred and Humphrey, Edmunda and 
Edrica, Christopher and Giles and Edwyn — a well-behaved, 
good-looking litde set, whose careful bringing-up, had, with 
but one exception, made them rather common-place. The 
two eldest were at school, Giles and Edwyn mere babies; 
But their mother bestowed much time and pains upon the 
education of the little girls. She was a clever, energetic 
person, whose friends were apt to sum her up in one of 
three descriptive phrases. A handsome woman ! A capital 
manager ! An excellent mother ! Her husband was a 
thorOugh-going sportsman, and in the hunting season was 
seldom absent from a run. 

Northcote was a charming place in summer time, for Mrs. 
Trevor's hobby was her roses. The rarest kinds, the choicest 
blossoms, bloomed in exquisite profusion in every corner of 
the garden, and great Gloire de Dijon clusters shed their 
creamy petals from the pillars of a verandah which went 
almost round the house. It was a pretty sight to see 
Edmunda plucking bunches of them for the blue china bowl 
which stood upon the breakfast-table, and Edrica laying a 
special beauty beside her mother's plate ; while outside, the 
little boys, whose nursery meal was over long ago, collected 
the sweet fallen rose-leaves for pot pourri^ their nurse 
watching them meantime, and sewing, beneath a shady tree. 

" Haven't the letters come ? " asked Mr. Trevor, one lovely 
morning, as he seated himself at the breakfast-table where 
his wife was making tea ; and Edrica, a tall, dark child of 
eight, who was his special favourite, answered quickly — 
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" Not yet, father ; but Kit went down to the gate quite 
half an hour ago;" and, almost as she spoke, a little boy, 
clad in the universal sailor fashion, came in from the verandah 
with the post-bag on his arm, which he handed to Edmunda 
to unlock. 

"What makes it so late this morning, Kit?" 

" There was an accident on the up^line. The Irish mail 
ran into a luggage train (I don't know where exactly : Joseph 
didn't say) ; but there was a tremendous smash, and they had 
to wait ever so long before they could get men to clear away 
the wheels and carriages and things. Joseph thought the 
letter-bags were never coming." 

" Very awkward ! " observed Mrs. Trevor. " Was anybody 
hurt?" 

" No — nobody at all," said Kit. " Not even the man who 
drove the engine." 

"You know all about it, as usual," said his father. "Ah! 
hand me the Pall Mall, Edrica." 

" Here's a riddle for you. Kit," said his sister, turning the 
bag upside down, and shaking it to be sure that it was empty. 
" ' Take away my first letter, and I am still the same ; take 
away my second letter, and I am still the same ; take away 
all my letters, and I am still the same.' What is it?" 

" The postman, of course ! You asked me that a week 
ago," said Christopher, beginning an acrobatic performance 
behind Edmunda's back; but he was called to order, and 
told to sit down quietly or leave the room. He sighed, but 
went over to the fireplace without a word, and perched 
himself upon the arm of the big chair. 

By what strange chance did that mite of a child find 
himself in the midst of the sturdy brothers and sisters to 
whom he presented such a contrast? They were all big and 
strong, with handsome, dark, opaque, brown eyes, while Kit's 
were hazel, very large and clear, and in repose a little sad, 
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and in spite of the delicate refinement of the features, his 
thin, fair face had something of the wistful precocity of a little 
street-boy. Kit was naturally a clever child, but hitherto — ^at 
she years old ! — his lessons were the one thing in the world 
that failed to interest him. His mind was fully occupied 
with the affairs of other people, and from the kitchen- 
maid at Northcote to the richest landowner in the county, 
their duties, pleasures, and condition generally, absorbed a 
share of his attention. He was more or less the confidant 
of all the servants, and the butcher-boy and postman were 
among his dearest friends. Perhaps his affections were not 
very passionate or intense ; they were too much divided for 
that ! but he had a tender interest in his fellow-creatures, and 
a desire to understand and help them, which, properly guided 
and developed, might work a good result in time. 

It was Kit's delight to linger in the dining-room after 
bringing in the bag, gleaning scraps of information from his 
parents' discussion of their daily plans, or hearing read stray 
sentences of their correspondence or the newspapers. He 
had a better notion of contemporary history than many 
children twice his age, for the cook was rather a politician, 
and of course Kit heard her talk. 

Pushing back with his tiny hand a lock of straight light 
hair which had fallen across his forehead, he fixed his eyes 
intently on the Squire, who sat reading the Gazette with 
muttered exclamations which Kit knew to be the prelude to 
a paragraph, and after a distinct " Preposterous ! " to attract 
Mrs. Trevor's notice, he rustled the paper, and began. 

" Listen to this, my dear ! Did you ever hear such non- 
sense?" and regardless that his wife, after her quiet "Yes ; 
what is it ? " was not attending in the least, he promptly read 
aloud the following passage : — 
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*' In these days when the value of originality is impressed npon us by 
high philosophic authority, it is pleasing to find such a character as 

that of Mr. A , father of Master William A , who appeared 

the other day at the W police-court. The quality of cool e£Eron- 

tery^ in which Mr. A excels, is not indeed a noyel one ; but in the 

state of development to which he has cultivated it, it is fully qualified 

to take rank as a new feature in human conduct. Master A , aged 

eight years, was charged with having, in company with a juvenile 

companion, Master B , aged six, thrown an engine off the rails of 

the West London Extension Railway, by placing stones upon the 

line. Mr. C , who appeared on behalf of the company, stated 

that the whole train had a narrow escape of going down a deep 
embankment, in which case the loss of life would have been very 
serious. On being taxed with the offence, the younger boy excused 
himself on the plea that he had been led into the offence by the evil 

counsels of the older miscreant, the Mephistopheles of eight A . 

he had said, had told him to do it, and had added that " if a train fell 
off the line, and a woman was killed, they would get over and pick 

her pockets.** Mr. A , who attended to watch the case on behalf 

of his interesting son, after having cross-examined one of the witnesses 
as to the state of the line, then delivered himself of the following 
remarkable defence : — The line, he said, was much exposed, and ** it 
was a shame for the company to leave it in that state, by which chil- * 
dren were liable to be cut to pieces." Mr. D remanded the youth- 
ful defendants for a week without expressing any opinion on Mr. 

A ^'s defence; but no comment could have done it adequate 

justice. We shall be fully prepared to hear that Mr. A has 

followed it up by a lettelr of remonstrance to the railway company, or 
even a demand for pecuniary compensation for the danger to which 
they have exposed Master A and his young friend." 

" There, Kit ! " laughingly said Mr. Trevor, in conclusion, 
perceiving that his little son was bis only auditor ; " don't let 
me hear of you following Master A's bad example." 

" I don't think I could get down on the line," said Kit 
** Oh, yes, I could, if I put some flower-pots up against the 
kitchen-garden wall, like stairs, you know, and then I could 
drop down on the other side. Only I couldn't ever get 
back again, unless there was some one to give me a leg up," 
he ended, cheerfully. 
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Meanwhile, the little girh had vanished to the schoolroom, . 
and Mrs. Trevor, who had waited for their absence, unfojded 
a letter she had looked at previously and put away. 

"From Constance Hartley, Edward, asking us to bring 
the children," she said, in explanation ; and naturally Kit 
listened with all his might, hoping that an invitation was in 
store for him. 

•The Chestnuts, Norchester, June 26th, 
My Dear Alice, — ^We are looking foi^vard with much pleasure to 
your promised visit to us next month, and as the Agricultural Show 
is to be open for a week from the 4th to the nth, we hope that you 
will be able to spare us at least ten days. Will you not bring your two 
little girls with you ? It will be a great delight to my little Connie, 
and it is so long since any of us have seen them, that we shall be 
really disappointed if you refuse. Every one is filling their houses 
for the show, and the Prince and Princess of Wales will be present on 
the first three days. I think Edmunda and Edrica will like to see 
their future king. Let us know your train on Monday, the 3rd, and 
we will send to meet you, John unites with me in kind remembrances 
to Mr. Trevor, and with love to yourself and the children, 
Believe me, yours afifectionately, 

Constance Hartley.* 

Kit thought the programme very attractive. The coach- 
man came from Norchester, and had told him a great 
deal about the busy town, which even without the show or 
the presence of royalty, seemed sufficiently delightful. It 
was hard not to be included in the invitation, which was 
evidently to be accepted for his sisters, and he stole up 
softly to his father, almost whispering — 

" Can't you take me, too, to see the future king? " 

Mr. Trevor was amused by the quotation. 

"You think a cat may look at a king, eh, Kit? but not 
such a little kit as you 1 " 

" You there, Christopher ? '* said his mother. " Go directly 
to the schoolroom, and get out your lesson-books. If you 
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are a good boy and deserve the pleasure, you shall take a 
message from me to Mrs. Williams. It is to borrow a book 
which I want immediately, so if you dawdle this morning, 
some one else must go instead." 

Kit was a capital messenger, and liked the importance of 
a trust He looked very small and fragile, starting through 
the hayfields where long grass and ox-eye daisies reached 
almost to his shoulder as he ran along the narrow path, and 
in about ten minutes he was at the Rectory gate. 

Mrs. Williams was the Rector's wife, who had married at 
eighteen, and though that was more than seven years ago, 
she still looked very young indeed. Kit, who was a favourite 
of hers, delighted in her gentle and caressing manner, and 
the two children, Gwenllian and Llewellyn, were his special 
friends. He ought to have been a very happy little boy 
while on his way to them, but somehow there was a pre- 
occupied look upon his face, which sat strangely on so young 
a child. His mother would have known no cause for it, for 
though Kit bore rather a bad character at home for idleness 
and general naughtiness, his lessons had been quite pros- 
perous to-day. 

The cloud lifted a little from his brow as he went up the 
Rectory garden and saw Mrs. Williams sitting working on 
the lawn. He stood still for a moment to raise his cap 
politely ; then, with a sudden bound, he sprang upon her 
knee. 

" My Kit, my Kit, what has brought you here so early ?" 
she said, as he nestled against her and put his arms round 
her neck in his clinging fashion towards those he loved ; and 
straightway he delivered his message conscientiously — 

"Mother sends her love, and please will you be so 
extremely kind as to lend her Butler's Ancient Atlas for a 
few days ? She will take great care of it, and can I take it 
back with me?" 
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" Yes^ certainly," said Mrs. Williams. " Will you give her 
my love, and say she is very welcome, and can keep it as 
long as she likes. Can you remember this ? " 

"Perhaps I shall say it to myself all the way home," 
said Kit 

" Can you stay to dinner with us to-day ? Llewellyn and 
Gwen will be so pleased." 

" No, thank you. Mother said I wasn't to stay more than 
a quarter of an hour. Will you look at your watch now^ 
please, and then you can tell me when I have to go ? Where 
is Mr. Williams ? Is he in his study ? " 

" He has gone to the school ; he always goes on Tues- 
days," said Mrs. Williams : Kit quietly rejoining — 

" Oh yes, I forgot." 

And then, after examining the progress in her work, a 
irock for Gwen, they went to look for the children, a merry 
little pair, who were swinging in a shady nook. They 
jumped down eagerly to greet their friend, and spent a 
happy time together, and yet afterwards they had an unde- 
-»fined impression that Kit was not quite like himself; he 
received their Important news that a friend of papa's, a 
clergyman, was coming to stay with them and preach next 
Sunday, with what for him was absolute indifference. Just 
before he went away, in a low voice he asked Llewellyn — 

" Llewellyn, have you ever seen a king ? " 

" No," said LleweUyn. " Why ? " 

" I would like to ; that's all," said Kit 

Poor little Kit 1 Was that indeed all he could express of 
the mighty longing after change and beauty which had swept 
over him from the first mention of the Norchester visit? 
Hitherto his poetic and imaginative side had lain dormant, 
.betokening its existence only in his love of fairy tales and a 
power of spinning stories for the little ones, and he could not 
understand the sudden restlessness which filled his childish 
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breast. We all know from experience how in the world of 
nature sometimes a change of weather — one day perhaps of 
sunshine, or of soft and gentle showers— can suddenly 
awaken the sleeping buds of spring, and almost as by magic 
the earth grows fresh and green; but it is less easy to 
remember that there are hidden faculties in each human 
soul waiting for some outward circumstance to call them 
into action; and the aspirations and desires of youth for 
something beyond its present life, are hard enough to com- 
prehend and regulate, even when they come a dozen years 
later than they came to little Kit He heard of beautiful 
and noble things, heroic deeds, of mountains, lakes, and 
coral islands slumbering on the azure waves, (the girls seemed 
always reading such descriptions with their mother), or huge 
forests where brilliant birds and insects only, broke the 
solemn silence ; but he had seen nothing all his life beyond 
the fields of Mapledale and the sands of a tidal river, where 
he was sent occasionally for sea air. Alfred and Humphrey 
went away to school, his sisters paid visits sometimes to rela- 
tions, but for Kit there had been no variety, and although he 
liked to watch the trains go by and fancy he was in them, he 
had never really cared, until there came to him to-day this 
inexplicable craving to get away from the monotony of home 
and see something of the world beyond. 

So the practical side of his nature seized upon the most 
distinct idea which presented itself — the vision of Royalty — 
his imagination decking it with Oriental splendour and 
magnificence borrowed from his beloved Arabian Nights^ 
and other fairy tales. Diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, 
vessels of gold and silver, groups of courtiers in silken robes, 
with faces like full moons and gem-encircled brows, were 
part and parcel of this gorgeous picture ; and the longing to 
behold it, grew stronger hour by hour. 

Edmunda and Edrica were delighted with the prospect or 
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their journey, and talked of it incessantly ; and they were 
not at all surprised to find that Kit wanted to go too. It 
would have been stranger if he hadn't. But they were very 
far from guessing the intensity of feeling of which their little 
brother was growing rather- shy; the strength of his desires 
frightened him, yet day and night he thought of nothing else. 
He grew feverish with excitement, neither ate nor slept as 
well as usual, and his unwonted glow of colour and bright 
eager eyes, made him quite a pretty little boy. At the 
Rectory he was scarcely seen that week, for his naughtiness 
and inattention at his lessons brought the bitter customary 
punishment of keeping him away from his young friends ; 
but once in a chance encounter with Llewellyn, he confided 
to him something of his fanciful ideas, which Llewellyn, who 
was matter-of-fact and older, endeavoured to dispel. 

" I don't think kings are like that now-a-days," he said ; 
"and besides, Edmunda and Edrica are only going to see 
the Prince of Wales." 

"Well, it's all the same as long as there isn't a real king in 
England," hastily said Kit, who did not want to be disil- 
lusioned, and after that he only talked to little Gwen, who 
was allowed to have dinner with him on Saturday, when 
Llewellyn was playing with some older boys. 

Twice or thrice when he asked his mother to take him to 
Norchester with her on Monday, his petition was quietly put 
aside ; but at last it met with a decided answer. 

*' You know perfectly well. Kit, that you are not to go. 
Why are you so troublesome? If I hear another word 
upon the subject, I shall be obliged to punish you." 

So the boy resolved upon one last and desperate attempt 
upon his father, who perhaps might plead his cause if once 
he could be brought to understand how much Kit wished to 
go ; but even to himself the case looked almost hopeless, 
and he grew so afraid of failure, that when the opportunity 
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arrived, and they were left together^ the words seemed to die 
away upon his lips. At length, on Saturday, after Gwen 
had gone, he took heart of grace, and faltered his request, 
which was kindly but undoubtingly refused. Then, over- 
whelmed with disappointment and excitement. Kit burst into 
a fit of ungovernable passion, threw himself down upon the 
floor, and kicked and screamed and cried when Mr. Trevor 
attempted to come near. 

Of course he was very naughty, and of course it was quite 
right that his mother should be sent for, and he be duly 
punished and sent to bed for the rest of the afternoon.- 
There Ke lay to all appearance very quiet and contented, 
for he was too proud to show that really he felt crushed by 
his despair. 

By morning, however, he had sufficiently recovered to ask 
his usual string of questions as he walked to church between 
his sisters, in his Sunday suit of white. By what train were 
they all going to-morrow? Would Mrs. Hartley come to 
meet them at the station? What dresses were Edmunda 
and Edrica going to wear in Norchester, and would they 
take the carpet bag as well as the big trunk? 

At the church door they met Mrs. Williams and the 
children. , 

"Well, Kit, and so you are going to be left alone to- 
morrow ? " 

" Yes," Kit answered, gravely ; " and will you come and 
have dinner with me some day ? and I will write and let you 
know what day, and I hope you'll bring Gwen and Llewellyn 
and your work, and stay to tea. And if you have any 
friends with you, you can bring them too, only you must 
let me know before how many of them you are going to 
bring." 

"Very well," she answered, smiling; "and I must fix a 
day for you to come to us." 
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Kit was fond of going to church, chiefly because he liked 
to see so many people, and he carefully noted in his mind 
each little variation in the family groups with which he was 
familiar, and stored them up for future questioning. But 
this was not until the sermon. Throughout the service he 
was far too busy finding his places in the Prayer-book, and 
listening to the music ; but -when once he heard the text, of 
which he was expected to have a vague idea, he closed his 
ears deliberately, and only kept his eyes employed. The 
Rectory pew was a few seats in front of him, and often 
weary little Kit used to envy Gwenllian, who regularly, at 
the beginning of the sermon, nestled up against her mother, 
and laid her curly head upon her shoulder, his own attempts 
to gain a similar position resulting always in an order to sit 
up and not to fidget. 

He had made up his mind a week ago that this morning's 
amusement should be counting how many of the new 
summer bonnets were ttimmed with ribbon, and how many 
with flowers, and what was the prevailing colour ; but when 
the text was given out he forgot his purpose, for it was a 
hope and promise for the future that fell upon his ear. 

" Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty : they shall 
behold the land that is very far offl" — Isaiah xxxiii. 17. 

It came like an answer to his longing. The childish 
heart, which had been seeking for something beyond its 
present life, was filled with a new hope, and his wistful hazel 
eyes never left the preacher, who in simple, earnest language 
spoke -of that promised land. Beginning from the instinctive 
love of beauty which, manifested in little children or untutored 
savages by their fondness for bright colours, and fostered by 
the fairness of the world around, makes poets and painters 
and naturalists of some, and teaches others to appreciate 
their labours, he dwelt upon the contrast of the many lives 
shut out from the knowledge of this outward loveliness, or 
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with earthly eyes so wearied and untrained to look beyond 
their daily toil, that they would see no charm in the grandest 
scenery, or the noblest works of art 

" We scarcely care to look at even 
A pretty child or God's blue heaven, 
We feel so tired, my heart and I/' 

So, using an image of majesty and beauty which is easy and 
^miliar to the dullest comprehension, the Church sets before 
us, from our earliest infancy, a prospect of glory as our in- 
heritance, and in her daily psalms she constantly asserts His 
sovereignty and proclaims His power. " AVho is the King 
of Glory ? It is the Lord strong and mighty, even the Lord 
mighty in battle." " Thy seat, O God, endureth for ever : 
the sceptre of Thy Kingdom is a right sceptre." Who is 
there that cannot realize something of the strength and 
grandeur of an earthly king whose laws control his subjects, 
and make themselves felt in the remotest parts of his 
dominion, where there is none too high or low to escape their 
influence or feel their power? But the king reveals himself 
but to the favoured few who have free access to his person, 
which, hedged around with forms and ceremonies, can, to 
.the majority of the nation, never be a gracious and abiding 
presence. It is not so with our King. " Lord, Thou hast 
heard the desire of the poor: Thou preparest their heart, 
and Thine ear hearkeneth thereto," and not one of His 
subjects, though young and ignorant, and weak and erring, 
but is bidden to draw near to Him in faith and prayer, and 
tread along thie path of duty and obedience leading to the 
eternal Kingdom. " Thine eyes shall see the King in His 
beauty: they shall behold the land that is very far off." 

Very far off, yet ever nearer I each day, if rightly used, 
bringing us closer to the Holy City, and the eye of faith 
seeing more distinctly its majesty and wonder, the pearly 
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gates and glorious throne, and the light of God streaming 
down upon us to guide us on our upward way. 

" Thy kingdom come : Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in Heaven." 

Kit Trevor was very silent during his homeward walk, and 
directly after dinner he went away to the big hay-field to 
think over what he had heard. Not a clever sermon, not in 
the least original or striking, was his mother's verdict, but by 
it a great weight seemed lifted from Kit's heart, not by stilling 
his desire to go to Norchester, but by giving him a hope 
beyond. There was something before him in the future, a 
vision of beauty to which he must endeavour to attain. But 
the day was sultry, and he had not slept well of late. The 
hay-grass was already ciit and drying in the sunshine, and 
Kit flung himself upon a fragrant heap where, worn out with 
the emotions of the last few days, a delicious sense of 
langour and relief came over him, and he fell asleep. There 
long afterwards, happening to pass that way upon his Sunday 
round of inspection of the crops. Squire Trevor found him, 
and gently, without awakening him, he lifted his little son 
into his arms and carried him to the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Trevor was hearing the two girls repeat the Catechism. 

" Look what I found in the hay-field ! " he said. 

Alice Trevor came up to look at him, such a light, fragile 
burden, with even in sleep a weary look upon his thoughtful 
little face ; then she stooped and kissed him tenderly. 

"Poor little boy, put him on the sofa. He has been 
looking feverish of late, and T fancy the hot -weather 
tries him." 

And so the tired child slept on until, at tea-time, Edmunda 
brought the little boys to wake him, and laughingly repeat 
their nursery rhyme — 
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" Pussy, where have you been to-day ? 
In the meadow, asleep on the hay. 
Pussy, you are a lazy cat, 
If you have done no more than that." 

The rest had done him good. He was his bright, busy 
little self next morning, running messages about the house, 
carrying up his mother's work and writing-book for her maid 
to pack, and keeping Giles and Edwyn quiet while nurse 
looked after her young charges' things ; and although his face 
fell a little when his request to drive to the station was 
refused, he took kindly to Edrica's suggestion that after they 
had started, he should sit upon the kitchen-garden wall and 
watch their train go by ; she and Edmunda would look out 
for him, and wave their handkerchiefs. They were not to 
start from Mapledale; the afternoon express did not stop 
there, and rather than travel at a slower rate, Mr. Trevor 
preferred a three miles' drive to Carlingford. They looked 
such a happy party setting off, Edmunda and Edrica in the 
highest spirits, that Kit would hardly have been able to wink 
away unseen his tears of disappointment, had he not 
bethought himself of turning a succession of * cartwheels' 
on the grass to amuse his little brothers, who greeted the 
performance with merry shouts. 

** There, that will do, Master Kit ! " said nurse, at last, 
*' you will get yourself so hot. I am going to take the little 
ones indoors, but you can stay and play in the garden by 
yourself, if you will promise not to run into mischie£" 

"All right !" said Kit, "I am going to the kitchen-garden 
now." 

The wall was too high for him to dimb unaided, so 
fetching a number of different-sized flower-pots from a shed, 
he made an easy staircase by which he mounted to the top, 
broad enough for him to lie upon quite comfortably, and 
whence he commanded for some distance a full view of the 
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double line of railroad, the up-line to London and the down 
to Norchester, as Kit knew well, although it always seemed 
the other way upon the map. The embankments were bright 
with wild-flowers, and the strong, sweet fragrance of the gorse- 
blooms scented the summer breeze. 

Kit curled himself up lazil}', and leaning his head upon his 
hand, began once more to think about the sermon. He had 
never been specially religious, but he was earnest and in- 
quiring, and since conversation upon sacred subjects was 
Ukely to be discouraged in his family, he occasionally 
thought about these things himself. It was strange that the 
idea of God's power and majesty, the King in His beauty, 
should have impressed him so much more than His tender- 
ness and love, yet so it was, and giving reins to his fancy, he 
tried to imagine the distant land of which the clergyman had 
spoken, a wild and childish picture probably, with many 
incongruities, but which was to him so real and beautiful and 
vivid, that he felt quite sorry to think of it as * very far off.' 
If he might only have gone to see the Prince of Wales to-day, 
it would have helped to pass the time a little ! 

Just then there was a sound of a distant train. Kit knew 
it was too early for the one he was expecting, but all the 
same he was interested in watching the long series of trucks 
which came on the up-line, drawn by an engine of which he 
vainly endeavoured to make out the name ; and at first he 
was much amused to see how the shaking of the last two 
waggons was gradually upsetting the loose heaps of rails with 
which they were laden, to mend the line, as Kit supposed. 
As they passed in front of him a little jolt caused a couple of 
pieces to slip off altogether, one of them falling right across 
the downward line. No one seemed to notice' them, and 
the train passed slowly out of sight 

Then suddenly Kit remembered the story of Master 
A and his friend. If their stones had been sufficient 
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to upset a train, surely this would do so too \ and very soon 
the express would come with his father and mother and 
Edmunda and Edrica, and a host of other people, in it 
There was no one to be seen, but in any case Kit liked to 
do things by himself, and full of the idea of saving " every- 
body," as he phrased it, in another moment he had dropped 
down gently on the grass, made his way carefully down the 
steep embankment, and was tugging hard at the great piece 
of iron, which of course was far too heavy for such a little 
boy to lift He was almost in despair when he found his 
first attempts to raise it ineffectual, but upon examination he 
discovered that by going to one end and pushing steadily 
with all his might, there was a slow and gradual movement 
which would crown him with success in time. 

What more is there to tell ? Yes, he was successful, but 
when at last, thanks to his patient perseverance, the down- 
ward line was clear, the further end of the iron was thrust 
upon the other line, and by this time Kit was so intent upon 
his work that he totally forgot the danger he was running, 
and that a well known curve in the railroad would prevent 
his seeing the express until it was quite near. He was 
standing on the down line, considering how to get the 
troublesome piece of rail to lie parallel with it, when there 
came a sudden shout of warning from a porter who was 
running along the further embankment on his way back to 
the station, and who saw what the little boy was doing, and 
the peril he was in. But the warning came too late. Kit 
looked up to see the engine close upon him like a fiery 
monster, and though he had time to move a little bit aside, 
so as not to be in front of it, part of the projecting 
machinery dealt him a fearful blow, and he fell down in 
unconciousness which knew no waking here. There vras 
never any hope, and there could have been no suffering, but 
it was not till evening that he died. 
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And, in the little church next Sunday, there was weeping 
when the preacher spoke of sudden death. Ah, Kit 
Trevor's death was sudden, but when could he have been 
more ready than with his young heart dwelling upon its first 
vivid and distinct impression of God's glory, until the call to 
active service was obeyed 1 Though there was no conscious 
and deliberate sacrifice of his own life to save the life of 
others, it was given in the spirit of perfect self-forgetfulness 
by which perhaps great deeds are oftenest accomplished, 
and in tender gratitude towards their young preserver, the 
passengers by the express asked leave to give the marble 
cross which formed the headstone of his grave. 

Mrs. Williams's eyes were full of tears when, for the first 
time after its erection, she took Gwenllian and Llewellyn 
there, and her voice faltered as she read the verse beneath 
the name and date. 

"Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
Ihem not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." 

But Owen, who had been Christopher's best beloved 
friend, looked up with a light upon her face which was 
almost a smile, *^ Mamma, was God the King Kit wanted so 
to see?" 
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CHAPTER I. 

SYLVIA'S BIRTHDAY. 

" Here's Punch's whole play." 

GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS. 

|H£R£ is usually a strong family likeness between 
the different seaside places on the same line of 
coast ; and certainly the town of Westham, with its 
chalky cliffs, and pier, and fashionable people, and endless 
lodging-houses and hotels, is no exception to this rule, 
wanting little besides the Pavilion, and a view of Beachy 
Head, to complete its resemblance to either Brighton or 
Eastbourne. 

Here too in Westham, leaving behind the stately squares 
and crescents by the sea, you come to narrow streets, many 
of them occupied by teachers of music, dancing, singing, 
and languages, the sex and nature of the accomplishments 
of each being set forth on brass plates upon the doors 
of their abode — " Mrs. Lightfoot : mistress of dancing and 
calisthenics/^ "Signor Rossi: Italian master." But the 
master and professor to whom you are shortly going to be 
introduced, does not live here, but in a poorer region 
farther up the hill, and his accomplishment, though duly 
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paraded in bright letters at the entrance to his dwelling, is 
not included in the list already given, for Professor Samuel 
Mogg is neither dancer, language teacher, nor musician, but 
a master-Punch, a professor of Punch and Judy ! 

One half of the world doesn't know how the other half 
lives. Which of the group of bright-haired children, or 
even the elders with them, assembled at a large bow-window 
in Mrs. Raynofs house in Albert Square, to keep the 
birthday of her little grandchild, Sylvia, and who were 
anxiously awaiting the expected show, had the least idea 
of the feelings of disgust with which the Professor's only 
daughter, Margery, watched her father shouldering the mimic 
theatre, and then picking up the dull-green box of puppets 
that she always carried, and softly calling the dog Toby, 
trudged on wearily beside him to the appointed place ? 

" Perhaps the Punch and Judy man has forgotten he was 
ever told to come," suggested one of the little watchers; 
but this distressing doubt was promptly set at rest by the 
greater wisdom of a small boy rather older than herself. 

" Of course he hasn't, you little stupid ! Why, if it's fun 
for us only to look on, just think how jolly it must be to 
do it all yourself! Is it likely that he will forget, indeed?" 

" Here he comes, at any rate," announced Miss Raynor, 
Sylvia's aunt. " I am glad to see," she added, smiling, " that 
it is Professor Mogg himself, and not one of his men." 

Not that the Professor looked altogether like a man one 
would be glad to see, for, in the first place, he was very 
dirty ; in the second, his face was red from the effects of 
drink; and in the third, his expression was not pleasing, in 
spite of the humorous twinkle of his eye; but on the other 
side stood the fact that he was doubtless at the very top of 
his peculiar branch of art, and that, in his hands, the little 
exhibition wad just as good as it could be. From the 
moment when Margery came out from underneath the blue 
I 
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check curtain where she had been unpacking the gorgeous 
puppets from their box, and her father took her place, he 
roused and held the attention of all his audience, but one, 
to the end of that thrilling scene where Punch, the brutal 
husband and parent, having thrown his baby through the 
window, beaten his wife to death, and defied the authority of 
the law as represented in the person of the beadle, receives 
the punishment he so well deserves, and, after piercing 
shrieks, is silenced effectually and for ever (until the next 
performance), by the hangman's rope; for, you see, this was 
the moral version, in which Punch is not allowed to cheat 
the hangman. The children laughed, and clapped, and 
shouted; and even Toby, a small white poodle with an 
enormous paper collar round his neck, wagged his tail and 
uttered the sharp little bark of approbation which he had 
been taught to give. He was a good little dog, and did 
his tiresome duties bravely, and with a. brightness which was 
quite an example, in its way, to the young mistress he 
adored. 

For, as Margery stood beside the theatre, dangling the 
small basket in which Toby was afterwards to gather copper 
coins from an admiring crowd, her weary look and listless 
attitude showed plainly how little interest and amusement 
the entertainment had for her. Oh, yes ! it might seem 
funny to the joyous happy children who lived in sheltered 
homes, to see a poor defenceless child and woman, (as 
typified by Judy and the baby), banged about and beaten at 
the mercy of a wicked, cruel man, for in their eyes such a 
state of things was altogether unnatural and absurd, but 
Margery regarded it as only a trifling exaggeration of the 
scenes of real life ; and as she felt the soreness of a bruise 
upon her arm, where Mogg had roughly seized and shaken 
her the day before, it was perhaps no wonder that she 
should dwell bitterly on the contrast between her own lot 
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and that of the more favoured little ones whom she was 
helping to amuse. 

It was only during the last two years that Margery had 
borne the brunt of the Professor's temper ; for her mother, 
a good and gentle woman, had had great influence over him, 
and while she lived, though he was occasionally apt to get a 
glass too much, she managed to keep him tolerably right ; 
but it was not without many fears and cautions that, dying, 
she left him and her daughter to each other. 

"You^U keep straight when I*m gone, Samuel, for the 
child's sake," she said, pleadingly ; " for she's a good girl in 
the main, and so you'll find her, though, through being my 
only one, you see, I've maybe spoilt her, and made her a bit 
vain and wilful in her ways. And you'll speak kind to her 
sometimes, I know, for she doesn't like rough words, and take 
no heed of her if she grumbles a bit when things ain't to her 
mind. And above all, Samuel, you'll promise me never to 
stop her going regular to church and Sunday-school, or let 
her get into the way of gadding with the lodgers to them 
places of amusement in the town." 

Which last injunction was the one which the Professor 
best remembered ; and though Mrs. Mogg was right in 
giving it, it helped to make her daughter more discontented 
with her life. 

And to Margery she said, " Margery, dear, you must bear 
with father when I'm dead, and here no longer to remind 
you not to answer back again with that sharp, saucy tongue 
of yours. Yes, I know he's got a temper, love, but if s no 
worse than many another's, and unless you keep home nice 
and cheerful for him, you'll drive him more than ever of an 
evening to the ' Bag o' Nails.' The taproom there is always 
bright and pleasant, I'll be bound ; and he'll be off to it in a 
minute if his meals ain't ready for him as soon as he comes 
in, or if you don't give him what he fancies. And he's been 
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very good to you, my child, and never grodged you an3rthing. 
Fifteen's over young to leave you such a charge," she added, 
sadly, '' but you must make the best of things, and there's 
Will Carson there, to help you all he can." 

But we must go back to the unfinished show in Albert 
Square, and to the one spectator who was not entirely 
absorbed in iL 

"Aunt Mary, look at that poor girl. Doesn't she look 
unhappy?" said little Sylvia, eagerly grasping her aunt's 
dress to attract her notice, even though that every moment 
the clown and Punch were cracking jokes together on the 
stage; and Miss Raynor, a middle-aged woman, glanced 
obediently in Margery's direction. 

" Yes, indeed, poor girl, she does," she said, with kindly 
interest ; but one of the little guests came up and spoke to 
her, and thus she lost her niece's soft rejoinder, "And I 
don't like people to be unhappy on my birthday." So from 
the moment when the sad face struck her, the child gave 
but a half attention to the show, and the more she looked 
at Margery, the greater was the pity for her which filled the 
tender little heart What could be the matter? Was she 
cold ? Or was she only hungry ? 

Neither of these guesses seemed unlikely, for the autumn 
day was damp and chilling, and the girl looked thin and 
pale ; and though Sylvia did not see her way to giving her 
warm garments to be put on then and there, a little food 
might much more easily be managed. When this bright 
idea struck her towards the end of the play, the little birth- 
day queen slipped quietly away from her place at the window, 
and dancing across the hall, went into the big dining-room 
where tea was spread for the large party, the centre of the 
table being graced by an enormous cake, bearing the name 
" Sylvia," in pink letters, on its sugary snow-white top. 

" Yes ; she is sure to like this best of all," thought Sylvia, 
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with rather a contemptuous glance at the numerous plates of 
biscuits, buns, and bread-and-butter ; and taking up a bread- 
knife, with some difficulty she cut through the hard sugar of 
the cake, and got out a great slice. '^ Oh, dear, what will 
grandmamma and Aunt Mary say to my spoiling the look of 
it before anybody sees it, and making such a mess upon the 
tablecloth ? " Her bright face clouded for a moment, then 
cleared again directly. "They're never very angry, and 
perhaps, as it's my birthday and my cake, they won't scold 
me at all about it Hurrah ! that girl will think it good ! " 
And Miss Sylvia had her grounds for this opinion, for she 
was picking up the scattered crumbs, and cramming them 
into her rosy mouth. 

Her next step was to open the front door, and call to 
Margery, who started at the sight of the pretty little figure, 
and at the sound of the sweet childish voice. 

" Punch and Judy girl, will you come here, please, and 
take this piece of cake ? To-day*s my birthday, and that is 
why we have a party, and this is some of my own cake. Do 
you like it ? " she asked, anxiously. " I cut it on purpose 
for you." 

Margery came forward and took the offered gift. "Eh, 
thank you, you dear little miss," she said so gratefully, that 
Sylvia felt emboldened to go on. 

" And please, won't you tell me why you look so sad ? 
Are you cold ? Are you tired ? Are you hungry ? Or don't 
you care for Punch and Judy ? " 

The last question was no doubt the nearest to the mark, 
but before Margery could reply to it, an elderly nurse came 
hurrying through the hall, and calling, " Miss Sylvia, Miss 
Sylvia, come in directly. You will catch ypur death of 
cold." And then Margery saw the little girl turn away 
laughing before the door was shut, and in another minute 
she was back again in her old place, the other children 
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making way for her and smiling, while old Mrs. Raynor laid 
a hand caressingly upon the golden head. 

" What are you standing staring at, you stupid fool?" said 
the Professor, roughly. " Do you mean to keep me waiting 
here all night until your box is ready ?" And throwing the 
last bit of her cake to Toby, Margery hastily disappeared 
behind the curtain. 

But when she came out again, having carefully repacked 
the little figures, though the other spectators had all gone 
away, Sylvia Raynor was still lingering in the window to wave 
her hand, and give a farewell smile to her new friend. 




CHAPTER II. 

BEHIND THE SCENES. 

' A thousand blessings, Lord, to us Thou dost impart : 
We ask one blessing more, O Lord — a thankful heart." 

A Century of Couplets. — archbishop trench. 

I HATS the matter with you now, Margery ? You 
seem as mopy as can be, to-night." 

The tone was kinder than the words, which 
were spoken by a big clumsy young fellow, with a face which, 
like a good many other English faces, had rather thick and 
heavy features, and that sort of stolidity of expression that 
marks a man at once as " steady " or " steady-going." And 
when once it was settled that Will Carson was steady, no 
one thought of giving him much credit for resisting the 
temptations of the public-house, attendirig church, putting by 
his money, and sticking close to work; for are not these 
things part and parcel of the character of a steady man ? 

Margery seemed to think much more of it when his 
fellow-lodger. Jack, (as the Italian, Giacomo Valli, was 
always called), contrived to send away a pound or two to 
help a sister whose home in Italy had been ruined by a 
flood. It was so good and generous of poor, open-handed 
Jack ; and then his little attentions to her in the shape of a 
bright ribbon, or a penny bunch of flowers, and compliments 
on her dress and looks, were more attractive at the moment 
than Will's practical devotion in getting up early on cold 
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winter mornings that she might find the fire ready lighted 
by the time she came downstairs, or his watchfuhiess in 
looking after the Professor, and keeping him away from 
Margery, when he was not in a condition to be fit society for 
her. This was generally the case on Saturdays, when all 
Sunday was before him to-sleep off the effects ; but on other 
evenings, though now he nearly always went off to the ' Bag 
o' Nails,' he came back fairly sober, and was fit for work next 
day; and if often cross and hard to please, was seldom 
violent or abusive. 

These two men. Will Carson and Jack Valli, were the 
only lodgers in Mogg's house, but he had, besides them, 
four lads in his employ, over whom Will acted as a foreman, 
and though they slept elsewhere, they came to him every 
morning for the Punch and Judy shows they carried, not 
in Westham merely, but to some of the small towns and 
villages around, bringing back the theatres at night to their 
home in the back-kitchen, and tying up the patient Tobys 
in their kennels in the yard. Once or twice a week it was 
Will's duty to overlook the puppets, and get Margery's aid 
in putting right what damage had been caused to dress and 
paint ; and Jack Valli, who had a happy knack of giving the 
knowing look to Punch's face by a judicious dab of colour, 
often helped them with their labours. He had just been 
touching up a brilliant figure dressed in red and yellow 
stripes, and inviting admiration of his work, when Margery's 
indifference called forth that inquiry of Will's. 

" What's the matter with you now, Margery ? You seem 
as mopy as can be, to-night." 

Margery, who was sewing at a bright blue rag of Judy's, 
threw the doll down on the table with a bang . " Matter ! 
there's matter enough, I think," she answered, pettishly, 
" when never anything goes to my liking. Trudging about 
the dirty streets day after day, and standing till one's fit to 
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drop, watching these silly things go through their antics, 
and rich folks as ought to have more sense, laughing at it all 
— that's a nice sort of life for any one ! And yet, just because 
I said to father I was sick of it, and he must let me go and 
be a servant in a private house, he stormed and got in such 
a rage he fairly frightened me." 

" That's what put him in a temper, then," said Will, " and 
sent him off in such an awful hurry to the * Bag o' Nails.' " 

" Well, perhaps it is," said Margery, looking a little bit 
ashamed, as she thought of her poor mother's warnings. 
" But look you here. Will. Ain't it enough to aggravate a 
saint to go slaving as I do to keep things clean and tidy, and 
as they used to be while mother was alive, and have never 
so much as a civil word from him, or the chance of a little 
pleasure ? He's rich enough, if that's all, in spite of what he 
spends on drink ; and I've made up my mind at last that if 
he doesn't change his tune, I can't and won't put up with 
such treatment any longer. I'll look out for a situation for 
myself before the week's out, that I will, if he don't take 
care." 

" What has set you on like this in particular, my girl ? " 
asked Will, as Margery paused from sheer want of breath ; 
while Jack, who made a point of never interfering when she 
was in one of her grumbling moods, watched her with a good 
deal of amusement in his large brown eyes. " Where have 
you and Mogg been to, to-day ? " 

"We were at Mrs. Raynor's house in Albert Square," said 
Margery, ** the big house, you know, with a lot of gay flower- 
boxes in the windows j and she had a party for that little 
girl as lives with her — Miss Sylvia I heard her called — such 
a little pretty. Jack, with yellow hair all down her back, and 
the beautifuUest frock you ever saw — light blue stuff it was, 
with flowers worked on it. It was her birthday she told me, 
for she comes out to the steps, and calls me, and gives me a 
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bit of her own cake, and speaks so nice. That 'ud be a house 
to live in ! I could see into the room to-day — such soft 
carpets and big chairs, and gilding and looking-glasses all 
over, and there was a fine footman in livery mtli powdered 
hair and crimson plush upon his legs, to open the door for the 
children when they came. Jack, what are you laughing at ? " 

"At your thinking such a lot of a flunky," returned Jack, 
who, having lived so long in England, could speak the 
language like a native, and seldom resorted to broken English 
or Italian unless he thought he could get riioney by it. 
"Will, we're not swell enough for her. Let us stick flour on 
our heads, and get hold of some smart breeches, and see if 
she likes the looks of us any better. Go on, Margery; I 
didn't mean to vex you. Don't be huffy, that's a good girl." 

"It wasn't the flunky," said Margery, laughing toa 
" Don't talk such rubbish. Jack. It was the maid-servants 
who were standing at one of the. upper windows while the 
show was going on, that I liked the looks of best, smiling 
and talking, and with such good dresses and nice caps. 
Why shouldn't I be one as much as them, and have just such 
another little lady as Miss Sylvia to wait upon ? " 

" You're young enough yet, Margery," said Will, kindly, 
" and there's lots of time for the Professor to bring his mind 
to part with you. Best stay as you are a little longer, until 
you've done growing and look more of a woman, for nobody 
would take you to be seventeen. And only think how lost 
we'd be without you. Jack and I ! " 

" Ay, that we should ! " Jack chimed in readily. " Why, 
we'd have to join company with your father at the ' Bag o' 
Nails,' if there was nobody at home to have a pleasant word 
for us when we come in at nights, or to remember what we 
like for supper. And as for our coats and trowsers, they'd be 
worse than this of Policinello's," holding up a Mr. Punch 
with a big hole in iiis jacket, and all the stuffing of his 
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humpback coming out, " if we hadn't you to mend them up 
for us. I wonder you dare talk of such a thing." 

Margery felt flattered by their unwillingness to lose her. 
" Perhaps you'd miss me just at first," she answered, gaily, 
"but you must learn to do without me all the same. It 
ain't likely I shall waste my life in looking after you, and 
I've a fancy to see a bit more of the world. Bless you! 
there are other places in it beside Westham." 

"Margery, you ain't really thinking of running off to 
service, without telling me or Mogg about it first?" said 
Will, in such a fright, that Margery, who loved to tease him, 
went on with a toss of her small head. 

" And why not, I should like to know ? " 

Will looked very serious. He had been stirring up the 
glue-pot to be ready for fastening on the cocked hat of the 
beadle, which had come oflf in a scuffle, but now he stopped 
his occupation and looked her in the face. 

" For one thing, what sort of a place could you hope to 
get, going off like that, without a friend or relation in the 
world to speak up for you, and tell what kind of home you 
come from ? No respectable woman would engage you in 
that way. There are places and places, Margery, and I fear 
me that even" in the best of them you will find that you have 
to take the rough with the smooth, and put up with many 
things you never have to trouble about, now; while in a 
bad one, with a careless mistress ." He paused expres- 
sively, but Margery, who was in a most provoking mood, 
answered saucily : 

" Dear me. Will, don't you know by this time that it's not 
a bit of good your talking when I've once made up my mind. 
And if I wanted any one's advice, why, couldn't I ask Miss 
Hooper, the next time she comes round with tracts ? " 

Will waited a moment, and seemed about to speak ; but 
if so, he changed his mind ; then, looking sad and anxious. 
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he took his cap down from its peg, and walked out at the 
front door. 

" Did you. ever in your life see any one like Will?" said 
Margery, as soon as she was left alone with Jack. " He's 
that serious himself, that he never knows a bit when one is 
talking nonsense, and saying thingis to tease him, just for 
fun. You knew I didn't mean it? For though, I grant 
you, I was vexed enough at first that father wouldn't hear 
of my going out and being independent, of course I know as 
well as Will does, that if I cannot talk him over and get him 
to consent, I must just stop on here, and put up with the 
dulness the best way I can." 

" Never mind about it now," said Jack, consolingly. He 
was a soft-hearted fellow, and couldn't bear to see her out 
of spirits. " I'll tell you what we'll do, Margery. We'll wait 
to catch your father in a real good temper, and get him to 
let you go with me and Will to the theatre one night next 
week. There's a first-rate company coming down from 
London, and 111 stand treat for both of you." 

" Oh, will you, Jack ? How jolly ! " cried Margery with 
sparkling eyes, forgetting all her sorrows in a moment " You 
are a good fellow ; and I daresay, if Will asks him, that he'll 
not say no, for once. A London company, is it? And 
what are they going to play ? " 

And while this young, light-hearted pair discussed their 
project, and even settled merrily what to have for supper 
upon their return, there was Will Carson walking up and 
down the street outside, trying to put away all selfish 
thoughts, and make his mind up as to what was best for 
Margery's welfare. 

It cut him to the heart, poor fellow, to see her eagerness 
to quit the home in which, for fifteen years, he had known 
and loved her ; for ever since, a little lad of thirteen, he had 
been engaged as carrier and assistant in the shows, his chief 
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delight had lain in playing with and looking after Mrs. 
Hogg's wee daughter, who twined herself about his heart- 
strings in a way which nothing could undo. Mrs. Mogg 
herself was like a mother to him ; and perhaps it was only 
natural that, after she was gone, Margery should regard him 
as an over-careful elder brother, who, while helping her so 
much in her home duties, was apt to worry her with good 
advice. 

When once the first shock of her grief was over, Will 
marked her growing discontent with home, and her resolve 
to get away from it as soon as possible. It was her great 
desire to be a nursery-maid or housemaid in some private 
family ; and although the Professor set himself against it for 
the present. Will had means to make him yield, should it 
seem necessary for Margery's real good. Now, Will was 
quite aware that Mogg, though well-to-do and clever in his 
business, did not bear a very creditable reputation on the 
whole, and that therefore a good place, with a kind and 
careful mistress over her, might be of great advantage to the 
girl ; but then, how in the world was such a situation to be 
found ? She was ignorant of the details of the work likely 
to be required of her in a lady's house, and though she 
looked so young, and small, and childish, she had been 
made of far too great importance to be very ready to be 
taught. 

But then, again, he thought how nice and clean she kept 
the kitchen, and how neat and trim she always was herself. 
She would make a good little wife and helpmate some day 
to the man who was lucky enough to win her; not Jack, 
who, though ready enough at nights to laugh and talk with 
her, frankly admitted that he had his eye upon a country- 
woman of his own ; and not himself most likely, for, dearly 
as he loved her, he was clearly not the sort to take her fancy, 
and she didn't seem to care a bit for leaving him. Well, 
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there was nothing for it but to keep his eyes and ears open, 
and see if he could hear of any place that would be good 
enough for her ; and in the meantime — ^in the meantime it 
was Saturday night, and nigh upon eleven, and so, as was 
his custom since the death of Mrs. Mogg, he went off to the 
*Bag o' Nails' to bring home the Professor, and see him 
into bed so quietly as not to waken Margery from her sleep. 

Somebody else, too, had been thinking about Margery 
that evening. 

** Nurse called me in, Aunt Mary, before the Punch and 
Judy girl had time to tell me why she looked so sad," Sylvia 
Raynor said, regretfully, " and as you often go to see poor 
people, won't you go and ask her why it was? It isn't 
because she is too old to care for it, for grandmamma was 
laughing just as much as any one ; and don't you think it 
must be very nice to go about with Punch and Judy every 
day ? I don't believe I should get tired of it a bit." 

" I think you would in time, my dear," replied her aunt ; 
'•but in case the girl does really need a friend, I will go and 
see her some day, and find out if there is anything the 
matter. No, Sylvia; I cannot take you with me the first 
visit. Another time, perhaps I may." 






CHAPTER III. 

IN SERVICE. 

" A place where others are at home, 
But all is strange to me." 

Lyra Innocentium. — j. keble. 

|NE thing or another occurred to prevent Miss 
Raynor carrying out her intention of a speedy visit 
to Mogg's house, and presently she forgot about 
it altogether. First her mother was ailing and could not 
spare her, and then, when she was better, little Sylvia became 
very seriously ill, and throughout the winter absorbed all the 
care and anxiety of the household. Her parents were in 
South America, and could not manage to come home ; and 
as the elder Mrs. Raynor was really an old lady, the whole 
responsibility fell upon the aunt. 

It was not until quite the spring that the little girl was 
well enough to be taken out again into the open air, lying at 
full length in an invalid-chair, and looking very weak and 
languid. But one warm, bright day, as she was being drawn 
along the Esplanade for about the third of these excursions, 
with her Aunt Mary walking by her side, her attention was 
caught by the sound of Punch's odd malicious shriek, and 
a flush of pleasure came into her pale cheeks when she beheld 
Mogg's theatre in full swing, and Margery beside it, patting 
the dog Toby as he stood up on his hind-legs, waiting for her 
to dress him in a smart blue jacket in which he was shortly 
to appear; 
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f * Oh, look ! " cried Sylvia, with more interest and excite- 
ment than she had shown in anything since the beginning of 
her illness. "Call her quick, Aunt Mary, and let her 
come and speak to me/' 

Margery was called. 

" How d'ye do ? " said Sylvia, who was by far the less shy 
of the two. " Tve been very ill, but what have you been 
doing since my birthday ? Have you been out with Punch 
and Judy every day?" 

" No, miss, not unless we was engaged for a performance," 
answered Margery, " and not then always if it was raining 
very hard. Sorry to see you are so poorly, miss. Fve 
looked out for you many a time, and thought that perhaps 
you'd gone away from Westham." 

" No," said Sylvia, " but I think I'm going soon." 

Their talk, though fluent, was not long, for Miss Raynor 
was afraid her little niece might catch fresh cold through 
standing still, and the order to the chairman to move on was 
quickly given ; but Sylvia had a " happy thought " in her 
little mind, and she was in such a hurry to impart it that she 
did not even wish to stay. 

" Aunt Mary, I've got such a nice plan in my head. You 
know nurse keeps on saying that she is quite worn out with 
nursing me, and that if I go on wanting such a lot of waiting 
on, she must really have a girl to help. Would'nt my Punch 
and Judy girl be the very thing ? and I know I'd rather have 
her in the nursery than anybody." 

" I don't suppose she would leave home, my dear. No 
doubt she is very useful where she is." 

But Sylvia's nurse was really breaking down under the long 
strain of attendance on the little invalid, and when Miss 
Raynor had had interviews with several girls whom she did 
not like, and the two or three she would have taken, objected 
to a situation which at best could only last for a few months, 
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she was more ready to think about the child's persistent 
fancy. She made strict inquiries about Margery from the 
clergyman and district visitor, who knew her, and hearing 
from both of them that the girl seemed thoroughly respec- 
table, and had been brought up by a good mother, she went 
to see her in her home, and, after a little conversation, offered 
her, on trial, the post of nursery-maid. 

" In a few weeks," said Miss Raynor, " we are going to a 
house which we have taken at Lorton, a pretty quiet little 
village inland We are anxious to get away from the east 
winds here, both for the sake of my mother, Mrs. Raynor, and 
for Miss Sylvia; and if country air does my little niece* as 
much good as we have every reason to expect, even if her 
nurse is better, she will require a more active person to take 
her out for walks ; and, before we go there, we shall have 
time to see whether you are likely to suit us." 

" Oh, ma'am, if I could ! " said Margery, with fervour. 
" It's just what I've been wishing these two years and more. 
But, deary me, there's father ! He said, when last I asked 
him, that there ain't no need for me to go to service, and . 
I suppose you couldn't take me if he sets his face against 
it stiU?" 

Miss Raynor was a very good, kind-hearted woman, but, 
like everybody else, she had her faults ; and when she once 
made up her mind that a thing was wise and right, she did 
not like to meet with unexpected difficulties. Knowing 
that many people would consider it a great risk for her to 
engage a girl of whom she really knew so little, as a com- 
panion to her niece, she had hesitated longer than was 
usual to her decided disposition, but Margery's gentleness 
and natural refinement reassured her, and at last pity for her 
motherless and somewhat unprotected condition, led her into 
offering the place. It was annoying that any opposition 
should come from the girl's side. 

K 
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** It is hardly likely that a father will stand in his child's 
light in such a way," she said, severely, " for he must know 
that a similar opportunity may never occur again to a girl 
who is friendless and untrained, like you. You can bring 
me your final answer to No. 50, Albert Square, at three 
o'clock the day after to-morrow ; and should you refuse the 
offer I have made you, I shall feel surprised and shocked. 
Good morning, Margery. Your father cannot be so 
unreasonable." 

Margery wished she could feel equally sure of the Pro- 
fessor's reasonableness. He was up in London for the day 
on business, and would not be home till late at night, so 
there was no chance of settling anything until the morrow ; 
and burning to pour her news in the ear of some friendly 
listener, she waited in a great state ^of excitement for Will 
or Jack to come back from their rounds. She was glad, too, 
that Will was the first to enter, for, after all, he was her chief 
adviser, and she knew he had her real interest most at heart. 

He looked grave when she told him of Miss Raynor's 
offer, but made none of the objections which she half 
expected from him. 

"It's a rare chance, I suppose," he said, slowly, "for a 
chit of a girl like you. You must mind you make the most 
of it And if so be you leave Mr. Mogg to me before ever 
you say a word to him about it, I reckon matters can be 
squared with him" 

And accordingly the next day, to Margery's surprise, 
though the Professor seemed hurt and angry by her wishing 
it, he told her she might go ; and added that he knew of an 
old woman who would come in and make the beds, and do 
a bit of cooking for them when they wanted it. 

Margery had a second surprise before she went to service, 
and that was to find that when it came to the point, she was 
quite sorry to leave home. She saved up scraps enough to 
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make a delicious extra meal as her parting token of affection 
towards the various Tobys in the yard, who all, except her 
own particular white poodle, answered to some other name 
in private life ; and she patted the head of each one tenderly 
before they went out with the lads who came to fetch them, 
and of whom she also took a friendly leave. But Jack Valli 
cheered her by his nonsense about cobbling the gorgeous 
raiment of the puppets in her stead, and by his hopes of 
meeting often when she and Miss Sylvia were out together 
on the Esplanade. Will and one of the boys were going 
with her in the afternoon to Albert Square, carrying her box 
of clothes between them, and though Mogg refused to take 
her there himself, he said good-bye to her at home with 
unexpected warmth. 

" Yes, I'll miss you, Margery,*' he volunteered, *' but you 
can come back again when you've got tired of big folks and 
big houses ; and it strikes me it won't take you long." 

Will tried to put in a word of warning as they went along. 

**If things ain't quite as right as you expect," he said, 
" don't you be downhearted all at once ; and I'll come in a 
while, and see how you are getting on." 

" Very well," said Margery, lightly ; " but you'd best not 
come too soon, in case I've something else to do besides 
seeing company." 

There was a little pause before Will spoke again. 

"Ain't you a bit sorry to be leaving us, Margery?" he 
asked, wistfully, as they neared the house, and this time, 
though she answered saucily, there was affection as well as 
mischief in her glance. 

" Of course not, Will How can you be so silly ? " 

And then two minutes afterwards the back-door of No. 
50, Albert Square, was opened to admit her and her luggage, 
and Margery Mogg had got her heart's desire, and was a 
servant-maid. 
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How many days was it before the girl found out that 
there her life was not at all what she had fancied, and that 
to be the newest and youngest servant in the house, was 
something very different from the old position of " master's 
daughter," which she had filled at home? Except for her 
father's scoldings, which she seldom heeded, and a good 
shake every now and then from him for being aggravating 
and answering back again, she had been treated with respect, 
and her notice courted by every one about her ; and it was a 
decided change to find herself at once of no account Th^n, 
too, as Mogg only took his show out in the afternoons, and 
she never went with any one but him, she had been used to 
spend her mornings pretty much as she chose, doing a bit of 
mending, or cleaning, or cooking, as the fancy took her; 
and from not having been under any one of late, she found 
it very irksome to have to perform her work at stated hours, 
and just in the very way that she was told. Even when 
she could see that her own way was as good, or better, than 
nurse's or Miss Raynor's, she only got into trouble for saying 
so, and was spoken to afterwards for being impertinent 

By the end of a fortnight, it was very clear that Margery 
did not get on with her fellow servants. They were unluckily 
prejudiced against her from the beginning, on account of her 
former calling ; but if she had been humble and gentle and 
obliging, she could have quickly overcome this feeling, and 
made friends with them. Instead of this, her pride rose up 
in arms at the idea of being looked down on, and they had 
doubtless some excuse for saying that she gave herself 
uncommon airs, for " a girl picked up out of the streets." 
This expression had been used by nurse in a passing fit of 
anger ; and although it was hardly a fair way of describing 
her old life, it was taken up and repeated by the other maids, 
who resented Margery's sharp answers, and Miss Raynor's 
constant notice of her, even though this mostly took the form 
of finding fault 
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That little Miss Sylvia herself was well satisfied with the 
nursemaid was, however, a point beyond dispute ; and some- 
times nurse, as she sat sewing in her rocking-chair, was 
inclined to be jealous of the child's frank liking for Margery's 
.society and stories. 

" Oh, please, Margery, can't you do your sweeping another 
time, and come and tell me more about Punch and Judy ? 
I want so much to know how you taught Toby what to do. 
Nurse, she says she can't come now, because her work's 
not finished yet Won't you tell her that she may ? " 

" She must, if you choose, Miss Sylvia^ I suppose," nurse 
would answer tartly ; " but if you've got to be humoured in 
this way while you're ill, we shall all be thankful, for our own 
«akes, to have you well agaia" 

Whereupon Sylvia probably laughed merrily, and told 
lier that she was " a dear old crosspatch," before Margery's 
tale began. 

Margery's happiest times were when, Miss Raynor being 
too busy and nurse too tired to go out, it fell to her lot to 
walk beside Miss Sylvia's chair ; and as her young charge 
took the liveliest interest in everything that had to do with 
Mogg's profession, they always kept an eager watch for any 
of the Punches which might chance to be upon their way from 
house to house ; and if either Jack or Will proved to be the 
^bearer, a few minutes' talk was sure to follow. Margery's 
troubles were as yet by no means serious enough to affect her 
liealth; and her neat dress, and the little extra plumpness 
caused by the better food she had in Albert Square, gave her 
altogether such a prosperous air, that Will on these chance 
meetings, was greatly pleased by her appearance, and glad to 
•find her too, upon such comfortable and friendly terms with 
her small mistress. 

It was a blow to Margery when this intercourse was 
stopped. ** Margery," said Miss Raynor, meeting her one 
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day on her return from walking, " I have just been hearing 
from a friend of Mrs. Raynor's, who has been calling here, 
that when you are out with Miss Sylvia, you are in the habit 
of stopping to talk to your own friends. She tells me that 
when driving past the Esplanade to-day, she saw an Italian 
holding Miss Sylvia's band and talking to her quite familiarly, 
and that an ugly yellow dog, ridiculously dressed, was 
scrambling on her chest, and trying to lick her face." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Margery ; " it was Jack Valli, and one 
of the Tobys. I thought you knew, ma'am, that Miss Sylvia 
likes to talk to Jack and Will." 

"No," said Miss Raynor; "no. Certainly I have often 
heard her speak of them, but I thought that she was only 
repeating what you had been telling her about your home. 
Well, you must remember for the future that you are on no 
account to talk to any of your own acquaintances when you 
are out. with her, and I can assure you that Mrs. Eaton was 
quite shocked." 

Now that she was cut off from all other chance of speaking 
to him, (for Miss Raynor never allowed the younger servants- 
to go out at night, and of course in daylight no one would be 
at home), Margery began to look forward to Will's promised 
call ; but his visit had a hapless ending. She was carrying 
up the nursery-tea when she heard his voice at the back-door 
asking for her ; and hastily putting down her tray upon the 
stairs, she ran to meet him, her eyes brightening and her^ 
cheeks glowing with her hurry, and the joy of seeing him, so^ 
that it was no wonder that he thought service suited her. 

" I thought I'd come and see how you were getting on,"" 
he said. " You look first rate, my girl ; and perhaps you 
are too much taken up with the smart footmen you see 
nowadays, to care about old friends?" 

Margery gave an odd sort of smile. She was not going 
to tell him how utterly he was mistaken, and that all the 
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footmen whom she knew thought themselves far too grand 
to speak to her unless they were obliged ; but her look only 
confirmed Will in his suspicions, and before she could reply 
to him, the under-housemaid came rushing down the steps 
right into the middle of the tea-tray, which had certainly no 
business to be there ; and there was a loud crash of broken 
china, while two separate streams of milk and boiling water 
met together, and made a cascade on the stairs. 

" There, Will, run away ! Look what youVe let me in 
for," said Margery, quickly, from sheer nervousness looking 
and feeling much inclined to laugh. " Yes, do go, really, or 
I shall only get worse scolded for loitering here with you." 

And as it was, the lecture she received for carelessness 
and want of punctuality and general bad behaviour, was 
enough to make her feel subdued and wretched for the rest 
of the evening, and therefore all the more ready, from the 
force of contrast, to dwell gratefully upon Will Carson's 
looks and tones. 

That was the last that Margery saw of any of her own 
friends before the Raynors made their summer move to 
Lorton, for though she paid a farewell visit to Mogg's house 
on the bare chance of his just happening to be in, and on 
finding it empty, left a message for him with his next-door 
neighbour, in the expectation of its bringing him or Jack or 
Will to Albert Square to say good-bye, the woman forgot to 
give the message until it was too late. There had been a 
change pf plans, and they did not know that Margery was 
going away so soon, before they heard she had already gone. 




CHAPTER IV. 

TENDER AND TRUE. 

" Indeed I love thee : come, 
Yield thyself up : my hopes and thine are one : 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself; 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me." 

The Princess.— P^ Tennyson. 

IJS the house which Mrs. Raynor had taken for the 
summer was a very small one, many of her servants 
were left behind in Albert Square, and Margery 
would have been thankful if nurse had been among the 
number. There was no love lost between them, and the girl 
still found it a hardship to do her work to suit "an old 
woman's fidgety fancies," as she phrased them, instead of 
getting through it in her own more rapid way. 

She liked the country on the whole, and was pleased to 
see Miss Sylvia growing stronger day by day ; but if she had 
hoped to find more liberty and leisure, she was disappointed. 
Miss Raynor, who really took great interest in her, and was 
resolved if possible to keep her from returning to the old life 
which seemed so bad for such a girl, had been much 
distressed to hear of the strong feeling against her on the 
part of the other servants, which showed that it would be 
unwise, not only to offer her a permanent situation at No. 50, 
but even to find another for her in the town where her 
connections were well known and liable to be despised. 
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Margery's future welfare cost many an anxious thought to 
the good mistress, who intended that the girl picked up out 
of the streets should turn out a credit to her in the end ; 
and in the meantime, as Miss Raynor was less busy at 
Lorton than in Westham, it might be well to use that 
leisure in teaching the little servant to cut out and make 
clothes in a superior way to that in which she was accus- 
tomed to fashion her own garments, and in improving her 
education generally. Altogether Margery's time was fully 
occupied. 

And as she snipped the calico, or plodded patiently 
through long white seams, she was learning other lessons 
that Miss Raynor did not wot of, such as that discontent 
and self-importance and conceit were at the bottom of her 
failures, and that she had never rightly prized the home 
where manly care and tenderness daily lightened all her 
burdens. 

" I'd tell Will now if I could see him," she thought to 
herself, sometimes, " that I know how good he always was 
to me, and that I wish I'd never gone away; but as I've set 
myself to earn my'living, I'll not give in at once. And if I 
try and please Miss Raynor, and stick to my situation here 
as long as it will stick to me, she's sure to find another place 
for me, where, please God, I hope I shall do better. If 
Will heard me, and knew I wasn't happy, wouldn't he just 
urge me to come back? But no; I'll not go yet, for all 
his begging and praying." 

Margery had taken out her sewing to the fields one after- 
noon, when she saw in the distance a Punch and Judy man 
coming towards the house; and feeling that the sight of 
Punch's goggle eyes and humpback would be quite refreshing, 
she longed for Miss Sylvia, who was walking with her aunt, 
to come back in time to ask for a performance. The man's 
head and shoulders were hidden by the stage, but his legs 
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looked strong and thick, like Will's, something ; and as they 

drew nearer, the likeness grew more striking, until . 

Who would have thought of seeing him in Lorton? But 
it was Will Carson, after all! 

" Will, is it really you ? " she cried. " How good of you 
to come !" 

" Well, I'm on my country rounds," he answered, " and 
Lorton ain't so far out of my way." 

" But it's such a distance from a station — four or five miles 
at least." 

" Maybe five or six," he answered carelessly, as if either 
way a mile were of no matter. " And what's the best news of 
you ? I never see'd you look so pretty," he added, after a 
pause, staring at her steadily ; " but you don't look to me as 
happy as you were." 

" Oh, I don't know," began Margery, hesitating over her 
confession, and pleating her white apron into funny little 
•folds. "Service isn't the same as home." 

" Are you wanting to come back to us, then ? " Will said, 
kindly, and yet as if he didn't altogether like the notion. **If 
you are, now is your time to speak." 

"But I'm not," said Margery, sharply, hurt beyond 
measure by what was so different from the pressing she 
expected. " I said that home and service weren't the same, 
but I never said that service wasn't best How's father ? " 

" Middling," said Will ; and then with real anxiety, " You 
ain't wishful in particular to get back to him ? " 

But Margery was offended. " I ain't wishful in particular 
to get back to any one," she said. " Oh I " pouncing on the 
puppet-box, "let me look how Jack has painted some of 
these." 

And though changing the subject, and confiding to him 
none of the mistakes |nd drawbacks of her present mode of 
life, as she had meant to do, she chatted away merrily until 
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Miss Raynor came in sight ; then leaving Will a moment, she 
went up to her. 

'^ Please, ma'am, here's Will Carson come from home to 
see me ; and please, ma'am, as it*s such a long walk from the 
station, mayn't I just ask cook to give him anything she 
has to eat ? " 

"Very well," replied Miss Raynor; "this time you can 
take him to the kitchen ; but remember, Margery, that I 
don't approve of young men coming over here to visit you 
without my knowledge," 

And, when Will had gone, cook delivered her opinion. 

"Well, Margery, I must say your're beginning young 
enough with sweethearts ; but while I was about it, I'd have 
chosen a handsomer young man than him." 

Margery turned crimson. " You know nothing at all about 
it, and you're a nasty, cross woman, that you are ! " she said, 
indignantly ; and then, between shame and anger and excite- 
ment, she burst into a flood of tears. 

The summer wore quietly on to those at Lorton until, one 
August day, Miss Raynor called Margery into the morning- 
room. 

" I have sent for you, Margery," she said, " to talk to you 
seriously about your future life. My brother and his wife, 
Miss Sylvia's parents, are expected to arrive next month in 
England, and as, when they go to their own home, Mrs. 
Charles Raynor's maid will be able to give nurse any little 
help she may require, you see that there will be no further 
need of you. Please not to mention the prospect of their 
coming to Miss Sylvia, for she is so excitable that we think 
it better not to tell her until near the time. It has been a 
great anxiety to decide what should be done with you ; but I 
have now made up my mind, and your father, to whom I 
have written, quite agrees with me." 

"Yes, ma'am," said Margery, wonderingly, as Miss Raynor 
paused. 
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" I take such an interest in you, Margery," she continued, 
"that it is a disappointment to me to find that nurse 
considers you unfit, at present, to be recommended for a 
place to any of my own firiends. Of course you have had dis- 
advantages, for which we must make allowance, and if you 
take pains, and try to learn, I see no reason why you should 
not in time become an excellent servant. I have therefore 
arranged for your admission on the 20th of September to the 
Oxchurch Training School for servant-maids, where I know 
you will be thoroughly well taught It is a most admirable 
institution, and you are very fortunate to be able to get in. 
Your age was a difficulty at first, but the authorities have 
kindly consented to overlook the objection." 

Fortunate ! Margery was horrorstruck at the notion of a 
school. " Oh, ma'am," she gasped, " oh, please, ma'am, you 
won't never send me there 1 IVe been treated as a woman 
ever since I was fifteen, and I cannot go to school Sigain 
among a lot of little girls. If you won't recommend me to a 
place, let me go back home again when you've done with 
me, for father said I might if I liked, and he can't have 
understood your meaning." 

" You can read his letter if you like," said Miss Raynor, 
stiffly. 

Margery took it. " That ain't father's writing," she said, 
hopefully, but the well-written letter which gave consent to 
all Miss Raynor's plans, and warmly thanked her for under- 
taking the cost of Margery's education, was signed " Samuel 
Mogg" in his own queer writing, and left his daughter no 
loophole of escape. 

" I wonder who he's got to write it for him," thought the 
girl. 

" You see your father is grateful, if you are not," observed 
Miss Raynor. "The idea of trouble and expense seems 
never to have occurred to you ; but after all, the real way to 
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thank me will be by letting me hear satisfactory accounts of 
your progress at Oxchurch. I have some instructions to 
give you about the clothes you have to take, but as you 
seem a little overcome, we can put that off until another 
day. On reflection you will see that we are acting for your 
good, and I have no doubt you will be very happy."' 

"Thank you, ma*am," said Margery, dropping the expec- 
ted curtsy. "I know you mean kindly by me, but oh, 
please, let me go home ! " 

"Margery, this is childish," said Miss Raynor.. "You 
don't seem to know what you want, and I fear that you are 
simply discontented. When I first went to see you, I found 
you longing to go to service, and you got your wish. From 
some cause or another, you have failed to get on with the 
rest of our establishment ; and in any case, just now, we do 
not want another maid ; but I am willing still to give you 
every chance of learning your duties, and making your own 
way, and it is strange indeed that you should set your face 
against my efforts. Now you may go." 

So Margery went away, feeling utterly miserable and 
crushed, and that the truth and justice of Miss Raynor's 
fault-finding only made it the more hard to bear. No won- 
der that her mistress wouldn't listen to her, but oh, why 
didn't Will, who was like her elder brother, come and explain 
for her that though a few years ago she would have gladly 
gone to Oxchurch, she was now grown up, and could not 
quietly step back into the position of a child? He had 
promised a second visit to Lorton, and time was getting on ; 
and surely, too, her father must have shown Miss Raynor's 
letter to him, and he would know at once she wanted him to 
find a way of saving her from such a hateful place. Perhaps 
he was courting some one^ and had no time to think of her ! 

She waited for a week, hoping that each tradesman's 
knock or ring was the arrival of her friend, but when at the 
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end of that time there was no sign of him, she wrote an 
imploring letter to her father, begging him to tell Miss 
Raynor that he had changed his mind, and wished her to 
come home. Then ten days passed, and still she had no 
answer. 

Poor Margery ! She could not eat or sleep, and nyt being 
naturally a strong girl, trouble and suspense soon told upon 
her health. Her load of misery seemed very great. Both 
Mrs. and Miss Raynor were displeased by her ingratitude, 
nurse had never liked her and never would, and her father 
and Will Carson had cast her off I Even dear Miss Sylvia 
would give up caring for her, now that she could no longer 
play heartily, and tell her funny stories. 

" Doesn't Margery look hungry, like the day when I gave 
her my piece of cake ? " said Sylvia. 

This remark was startling to Miss Raynor, who, if she had 
not been considering Margery in a sort of disgrace for her 
folly, would hardly have failed to notice the little nurse- 
maid's sharpened features. She tried to talk pleasantly and 
cheerfully to her about the life at Oxchurch, but all to no 
effect, until she too — though in a less degree than Margery 
— ^found herself wishing for another visit from that sensible- 
looking young man, who might perhaps be able to make the 
girl regard her prospects in a more reasonable light. 

It was quite a relief to her, therefore, about the 13th of 
September, as she was going out driving with her mother, to 
meet Will Carson at the gate, this time with a walking-stick 
instead of his Punch and Judy, and looking as if he had 
been very ilL In a few words she explained Margery's 
position, begging him to talk to her, and then await her own 
return ; and Margery was called down from the nursery. 

"Oh, Will, Will, I thought you was never coming," she 
said, with a sort of sob in her voice. 

"'Twasn't my fault," explained Will, keeping fast hold of 
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the little hand which she had given. "Five week since, 
when I was showing at Stonebeach, I got knocked over by 
a runaway horse, and several of my ribs broken and other 
injuries. So they picked me up and took me off to hospital, 
and I've only been out of it three days. * How's Margery ? * 
I says to Mogg as soon as I got home. ' I hope youVe been 
to see her, since you knew it wasn't in my power.' So then 
he tells me that no, he hadn't been, but he had heard ; and 
you was going to be pretty well provided for, for life, and a 
good job too." 

" Oh, Will ! " said Margery, aghast. 

" So when I heard as how it was," proceeded Will, who 
always told a story his own way, and never heeded inter- 
ruptions, " I says, * Mogg, does Margery like being packed 
off in this way? Why, she's a woman now!' And he 
answers me that people have often got to put up with things 
whether they like them or not, and we had words over it, 
and then he tells me what I've come lo tell to you." 

" Well ? " said Margery, feeling wonderfully comforted by 
hearing that Will had said she was a woman. 

" He's a-going to get married," said Will, slowly, " and that 
is why he wishes you away. I've been thinking for some 
time he was a-courting. You remember Mrs. Handy, the 
landlady at the *Bag o' Nails?' That's who it is, and a 
comely woman too ! " 

" Married 1 " said Margery, bursting into tears, and putting 
her apron to her eyes. " Oh dear, oh dear ! I never thought 
to hear this of father." 

**Nay, dear, don't take on so," said Will, gently. "Of 
course since you left us home's been dull, and Mogg's been 
off there more than ordinary, looking all the worse for it, too, 
when he came back again. I suppose he found courting 
thirsty work. But Mrs. Hand/s a sensible woman, and 
when once he's landlord, she'll keep a tight hand over him, 
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and not let him be his own best customer. Oh, I know it. 
It was the same with Handy before him. He'd have drunk 
himself to death years ago if his wife would have put up 
with it ; but no, she wouldn't ; and it was something alto- 
gether different as killed him." 

" But it's like being turned out of doors by father," burst 
out Margery. " Didn't he say nothing about my going to 
live there with them at the ' Bag o' Nails ? ' " 

" He said if it hadn't been for Miss Raynor, you might be 
barmaid, and earn your living that way if you chose," said 
Will, reluctantly. ** You see there's more behind. You was 
never very fond of him, was you, Margery, at the best of 
times ; and what should you say to hearing that he ain't your 
real father after all? It's all right, my girl. Your mother 
was married to a sailor before ever she saw Mogg, but he 
ill-used her and ran away from her ; and though when you 
was a tiny one a few weeks old, she heard sure enough that 
he was dead, she was nervous and timid like, and half afraid 
he would crop up again. And so Mogg took you, and said 
as you should bear his name and be like his own, and the 
other fellow get forgotten altogether." 

Margery's brown eyes stared at him blankly. " Then I 
haven't a father ! I haven't a home ! " she said, piteously. 
" Oh, Will, I haven't anything:' 

" You have me," said Will, now that the time had come, 
rushing to the point with an energy and impetuosity one would 
hardly have expected from him. " I know you think me 
a poor, dull sort of a fellow, and perhaps in some ways you 
might easy get a better, but you'll not find any as is truer 
or that'll love you more. It's only the same kind of life I 
have to offer you, for I reckon I've been playing the old 
game so long, that whatever else I tried to do, my fingers 
would twitch for Punch to whack at Judy and throw the 
babby out of window; but if you'll only say the word, I 
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promise you that there'll be none of that sort of work in 
reality at our house, and that Til make you a faithful and 
honest husband all my days." 

" Will, how good you are ! " said Margery, still sobbing ; 
"but you only — say this — because— you are — so sorry lor 
me." 

" No, on my soul ! " Will answered, earnestly. " Ever 
since you were a little one so high," and he was pleased 
to find that Margery was interested enough to drop her 
apron that she might see what height he meant; "I've 
cared more for you than anything in the world. Your 
mother knew it, though you didn't," he continued, vehemently ; 
" and that was why she told me who you were, and gave me 
your certificate of baptism, that in case Mogg wouldn't part 
with you, I could show you he'd no claim. That's how I 
got him to let you go to service, don't you see ? No, it's not 
him I've been afraid of, but of you," he added, wistfully, 
" Maybe there's some other fellow comes between us ? " 

" There's nothing to come between us that I know of — 
except sckooij^ said Margery, mischievously, because at last 
she felt so happy. " But indeed. Will, it's I that am not good 
enough for you." 

And in that opinion she continued long after she and Will 
were married, and had gone to live at Stonebeach, where 
Will, who in spite of his misgivings as to her affections, had 
been saving up his money with a view to this throughout, 
was able to set up business with two theatres, and a man and 
boy to help. 

Last winter, when Sylvia was on a visit to her grand- 
mamma, her Aunt Mary took her over to Stonebeach for the 
day, that they might pay a call on the young wife. 

" Yes, I go out with Will sometimes, if there's any need of 
it, or he wants an extra quick performance," said Margery 
Carson, cheerfully. " And I mend and paint the dolls, and 

L 
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trained our second Toby; for you know, Miss Sylvia, that 
we bought the poodle cheap. In fact, as Will says often, it's 
the same thing over again as it was in Westham, only now 
IVe put my heart and spirit into it, and that makes everything 
seem changed. And Will says, too," she added, turning 
shyly to Miss Raynor, " that of my own showing I must have 
given a deal of trouble to you, and I ask your pardon for it, 
ma'am. For I*m sorry I was so discontented, and though I 
was too old to go to school again, I thank you kindly, ma'am, 
for all you meant to do." 

"Margery, I shall tell Jack Valli I have seen you," 
remarked Sylvia, as she said good-bye, for under a new 
master. Jack was still in Westham, following his trade. 
"Aunt Mary, doesn't my old Punch and Judy girl look 
happy enough now ? " 

For Will was right Happiness does not depend so much 
on what our lives are in themselves, as upon whether we each 
bring to bear on them a contented mind, and the merry 
heart that, as the Bible tells us, hath a continual feast. 
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CHAPTER I. 

' YOUNG AND VERY FAIR." 

" She is but a child 
With a childish smile. 
Meadow-sweet and wild. 
She is but a child 
Leave her yet awhile." 



[HERE was sorrow and mourning throughout the 
breadth of England : mothers weeping over their 
first born, maidens clinging to their lovers, youth 
and age mingling their tears together ; men's hearts failing 
them, not indeed for fear, but in leaving their beloveds; 
women's beating high betwixt the anguish and the honour 
of sending forth their heroes to death or glory, in the distant 
Crimean land. 

It was a fine spring morning in 1854, and a gleam of 
wintry sunshine strove hard for life and power above the 
Manor House of Eversley, a large square building of red 
brick, possessing no other beauty than the suggestive look 
of comfort which was its redeeming point But if the house 
itself were unremarkable, ample compensation could be 
found in the lovely grounds surrounding it — the double 
avenue of limes leading to the little church where for 
centuries the villagers had come up to worship from the 
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cottages around, the smooth green turf of the hill with its 
crest of trees to the left of the hall door, the dark fir foliage 
of the wood where violets bloomed in season, and snowdrops 
were already beginning to lift their tiny heads — in the low 
murmur of the stream as it coursed its way through a narrow 
sandstone channel ; and fairest scene of all 1 in the view from 
the drawing-room window across a velvet lawn, bounded 
upon one side by a group of evergreens, and on the other by 
a grassy bank, along which ran a path to the margin of a 
lake where a boat lay moored, and the unquiet waters 
rippled an answer to the wind which kissed them. 

Two men were standing in the window, looking out upon 
this scene, but regarding it merely as a background to a pair 
of figures which were pacing up and down the path by the 
water's edge, occasionally disappearing behind the trees, and 
then again coming fully into view. The elder was that of a 
young man, fair, tall, and slender, with his usual air of lofty 
condescension softened into tenderness as he turned to the 
bewitching little fairy who was walking by his side, Maud 
Eversley, his former guardian's daughter ; and Jack St. John, 
who was well able to resist the charms of more experienced 
beauties, gave way at once before the fearless confidence 
with which she treated him. She was so pretty too ; not like 
another Maud, 

" Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null ; " 

but all aglow with life and animation, her blue eyes beaming 
merrily, and rebellious little curls upon her forehead crowning 
the fair face to which a little nez retrouss^, and saucy lips 
curving like Cupid's bow, lent an expression of wilful mis- 
chief. Distant cousins as they were, there was such a strong 
resemblance between them that they were often taken to be 
brother and sister, a supposition Maud liked better than 
Jack St John did. 
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Totally unconscious of the eyes upon them, again and 
again the cousins passed in earnest converse, until one, at 
least, of the watchers grew troubled and anxious, and uttering 
an impatient exclamation, he turned towards his friend, with 
a perplexed expression upon his bronzed and bearded face. 
This was Maud's father. Major Eversley, a fine-looking man 
of five-and-forty, with a soldierly figure, a frank and genial 
manner, and a bright good-humoured countenance which 
instantly inspired confidence, and helped him to the universal 
favour he enjoyed. Married at twenty-five to a young and 
fascinating wife, he was left a widower at three-and-thirty, 
with an only child of six years old for whom every one 
prophesied that he would speedily find another mother ; but 
time passed on, and still his little Maud remained at Eversley 
under the charge of his own parents, until the death of both, 
within twelve months of each other, rendered it necessary to 
arrange some other plan. Then began a struggle in the 
father's mind ; inclination urging him most strongly to send 
his daughter to a school in London where his married sister. 
Lady Rivers, promised to look after her, and also to receive 
her in the holidays ; and to go himself to India with the 
regiment in which his early manhood had been spent, and as 
a young lieutenant, he had met the beautiful Maud Trench ; 
in which each comrade was a friend, and had helped him to 
endure his agonizing grief when she was taken from him, and 
in which, true soldier as he was, it would have pleased him 
to have died in harness. But duty pointed out another 
course, and in obedience to its dictates, Harry Eversley 
threw up his commission, and left the army with a keener 
sorrow at his heart than he had ever thought to feel again. 
Maud, with her sweet child-face, Maud, her mother's image, 
must not be allowed to grow up entirely without his care^ so 
the sacrifice was made, and the father and daughter settled 
down together in their ancestral home. 
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Close to Eversley, separated from it only by a narrow 
road, lay the smaller property of Arlington, belonging to 
Arthur Desmond, who in spite of some disparity of age in 
boyhood, even then had been Harry Eversley's chief friend. 
He it was who now was standing by him, his thoughtful 
face, with its singularly refined and delicate features, be- 
tokening far more intellect than that of his companion, but 
possessing little of his joyous buoyancy of spirit which 
lightly bears a man through life; and although not more 
than forty, Desmond looked the older of the two. In his 
youth he also had been in the army, but the life was uncon- 
genial ; and after a few years' travel in various regions to 
collect materials, he devoted himself completely to the 
scientific labours in which he delighted, and to the com- 
pletion of the learned works which were rendering his name 
famous in certain circles. For society he depended chiefly 
on his neighbours at the Manor House, and a day seldom 
passed without some communication takmg place between 
them ; indeed Maud's childish ideas were said to be rather 
vague as to which was her real home. 

" Desmond, I want your advice." 

" You shall have it, my dear fellow. What about? " 

"Jack St. John. Has it ever struck you that he is falling 
in love with Maud?" 

"Yes; I have known it for some time," said Desmond, 
quietly. 

" And yet you never told me. How was that 1 " 

"Why should I? You have eyes to see as well as I. 
Besides, I never thought you could dislike it I had an idea 
it was what you always intended." 

" Not I," said Eversley. " But even so, how could I wish 
it now ? Consider ; in three more days he will be on his 
way to the seat of war, not returning perhaps for many 
months, and during all that time am I to see her wearing her 
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life out with watching for tidings which may be no one 
knows how long in coming, until her youth and brightness 
are utterly destroyed ? Desmond! what am I to dol" 

They had come again into sight ; a little hand was clasped 
in Jack's, and he was bending down to listen to her words. 

Desmond sighed. '' Nothing ; you can do nothing now. 
You have let it go too far." 

** I know I have ; but though I have been fool enough not 
to see before the risk that I was running, something should 
be done to stop it now. He must not be allowed to speak 
to her about his hopes, or in any way disturb her childish 
confidence, until he comes back again. I shall put him on 
his honour." 

" But if she loves him," pleaded Desmond, " surely the 
mischief is done already." 

" Not to her, not to my little Maud," he said. " For him 
I cannot answer. He is a man and must try to bear it, but 
I wUl not have her peace destroyed. Had her mother lived," 
his voice faltered,"! would not say a word; but who has 
Maud to turn to in distress ? As it is, the suspense which 
all of us must feel about him as a friend, will be quite enough 
for her to bear alone." 

" She has you," said Desmond. 

** A rough old soldier," he said, smiling. ** Poor Jack ! 
If I thought she loved him in the sense we mean, he should 
ask her to-morrow, and I would give them my consent and 
blessing, and do my best to comfort her when he had gone 
away. But I am sure that if he will only leave her alone, she 
will just be anxious for his safety, and suffer in a measure, yet 
still her innocence and freshness will remain undimmed. 
He is like a brother now, whom she can coax and tease at 
pleasure, and to any other love she is an utter stranger. She 
is very young, you know." 

" Eighteen." 
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" In years, yes ; but in many ways there are girls of sixteen 
much older. She has lived all her life at Eversley, and 
naturally has but few ideas beyond. I am glad we are going 
up to town for the season. It will do her good to see the 
world." 

"Poor little Maud," said Desmond, gently. It is good 
that all things should reach their maturity, yet none the less 
do we regret the first opening of a flower, and the early soft- 
ness of the dawn ; and something of the thought of a litde 
poem which he met with afterwards, was in Desmond's heart 
just then. 

•• If by any device or knowledge 

The rosebud its beauty could know, 

It would stay a rosebud for ever 

Nor into its fulness grow. 

And if thou could'st know thy own sweetness. 

O little one, perfect and sweet ! 

Thou would*st be child for ever ; 

Completer whilst incomplete." 

Eversley walked to the other end of the room, and came 
back to the window. " Desmond, I am fairly puzzled. After 
all, it goes against me to say anything to Jack ; for if he loves 
her as I think he does, it is hard to deprive him of the right 
to tell her so, when this may be their final parting, and when, 
at any rate, he will have trials and dangers to pass through 
before they meet again, in which the knowledge of the love 
awaiting him at home, might help him to keep up his courage." 

"Jack's courage will never fail" 

" He is a fine young fellow ! If she were a bit older, and 
this accursed war were not to be, I could hardly wish her a 
better husband. Yet somehow, however devoted they might 
seem, I should always feel that circumstances had done it, 
and that he would not be really the man of her choice." 

" You think she would accept him, then ? " 
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" I do. She is very fond of him ; they have ahnost grown 
up together, and he is good-looking, manly, brave — in short, 
a soldier and a hero, such as they all seem just now among 
the womenkind. If only it were in my power to go and join 
them!" 

" Eversley ! you wish it still ? " 

"More than ever," he replied, his whole face kindling; 
" but where's the good of it ? Though in theory I maintain 
that private duty should not withhold a man from public 
service, in practice I should feel myself a brute, were I to* go 
away, and leave my Maud alone." 

"So, if you still held your commission, you would'nt 
volunteer ? " 

" No," he answered, with a sigh, " my day is over. It is 
Jack's that is to come ; and I do not like to have to spoil it 
for him. You have not helped me much ! " he added, 
smiling at his friend, who laughed, and said : 

" Well, no ! and yet I must be going to the work awaiting 
me at home." 

" And I have never found the book you came for. It is in 
the library, I know. But wait a moment : you will ride 
with us this afternoon ? " 

" At what hour ? " 

"Three, I think. I'll just ask Maud. Will you come 
too ? " and through the low French window, they stepped out 
upon the lawn. 

His call was opportune. Jack had been discoursing on 
the prospects in the East, where he foresaw a sterner 
struggle than did many of his comrades ; and he was trying 
to detail his views to Maud who, though really interested, 
would not own it, and had besides the strongest inclination 
to burst out crying, when he talked so coolly of the numbers 
of the dead who might be left upon the field. Perhaps he 
guessed it, else why did he go on unheeding all the petulant 
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remaiks with which she strove to interrupt him, and which 
might have seemed unfeeling to those who did not know and 
love her quite so well. 

"What a lovely place this is," he said, stopping short 
upon a little bridge which crossed the stream, and looking 
out upon the lake. " I wonder if it will be very long before I 
again stand here, before I can come back to England and to 
you. If I get a chance of distinguishing myself, won't you 
be glad to see me then ? I must indeed act up to the motto 
of our house — Ceier et Audax — swift and bold." 

" Quick and audacious," said Maud, saucily. " Mine is a 
' freer translation, and suits you too." 

" Audacious, Maud ? with you." 

"Yes, audicious," repeated Maud, undaunted. "I call it 
audacious to have been squeezing my hand so hard all 
the time you have been talking. Look ! you have hurt it. 
Aren't you sorry, sir?" 

Quickly pulling off her garden glove, she held up a little 
hand for his inspection ; and now, having passed beyond 
sight of the windows of the house, he with one backward 
glance, and obe)dng a powerful impulse, raised it passion- 
ately to his lips, she submitting, half frightened, half amazed, 
Until her father's voice resounding, " Maud, Maud ! I want 
you," enabled her to recover her lost composure. Lightly 
sa)dng, " There, Jack ! they might have caught us," she 
tripped merrily away. 

But Jack remained quite still where she had left him, 
leaning against the rustic bridge, and wishing they had not 
been interrupted. In two more minutes the gradual tran- 
sition he- was making from war to love would have been 
completed, and Maud, for the present, been either lost or 
won. The time was brief. To-morrow, Sunday, was his last 
day at home, but perhaps she would be graver and easier of 
access then. Surely she would give him hope, and — over- 
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leaping all the interval of warfare — his thoughts flew forward 
to the day when he might stand again before her, in all the 
flush of victory, and with heroic deeds accomplished to which 
the thought of her had urged him, and her image led him like 
a guiding star. But he wanted her to shine for him with a 
serene and pure radiance, instead of that mocking will-o'-the- 
wisp light she showed him now, which, though alluring, only 
made him long more ardently for the time when she would 
be his own, calmed and softened by the greatness of his love. 
And as the bare idea of such happiness in store, sent the 
wild blood coursing through his veins, a smile of wondrous 
sweetness lighted up the bright young face. What were 
dangers, privations, hardships, with such a goal in view? 
Sanguine, young, self-confident, of ultimate success he hardly 
doubted ; but he feared the half-consent which would deny 
to him the present sweetness of possession, and wilful maiden 
fancies, to which, not having time to vanquish them, he must 
perforce submit It was possible that the memory of the 
garden scene would put her on her dignity for all the day. 

Maud, however, had another grievance. The horses had 
been standing for some minutes at the door, but though Jack 
was in the hall awaiting her, the other two gentlemen were 
missing ; and despite her gracious manner to her cousin, she 
was looking just a little bit put out 

"Have you seen nothing of Mr. Desmond?" she said, 
pouting. " He would not stay to luncheon when I asked 
him, but he promised to be here in time to mount me. Put 
me up. Jack, quick, before he comes." 

He waited for no second bidding. The tiny foot resting 
in his hand, the gentle touch upon his shoulder, the slender 
fingers coming into contact with his own, as he carefully 
settled the reins to her liking, and arranged the folds of her 
dark blue habit — was it not for this that he had hastened ? — 
and as a whisper told her so, the litde rider laughed and 
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blushed, but with something like a teardrop in her eye. It 
was in this attitude — she seated on her pretty chestnut steed, 
the sunshine lighting up her hair, and Jack St. John standing 
by with one hand upon her horse's neck, the youthful faces 
close together, the fresh young voices speaking soft and low — 
that Desmond found them as he came up with her father ; 
and instead of uttering the playful apology he intended, 
he turned away with a look of pain. They started, Maud 
and Desmond to the front. Jack and Eversley behind : but 
a silent mood had fallen on the party, for which they had 
their several reasons. Maud had been hurt by her friend's 
refusal to lunch at the Manor House, and was reflecting that 
he had not been quite so kind to her of late ; Desmond was 
thinking of the pretty picture at the door. Major Eversley 
pondering over what he had to say, and Jack occupied in 
watching the light girlish form before him, full of gaiety and 
grace, as she tried the mettle of her high-spirited horse, then 
calmed him with a word or a caress. 

" It is the sort of thing she does with all of us ; " said 
Eversley, perhaps intending this as a beginning; if so, a 
signal failure, for at one side of the lane through which they 
were riding, stood an open gate into a field, where began a 
line of fences to the point where they were going : and 
Maud, turning round to Jack, pointed with her whip to the 
inviting turf, across which in another moment they were 
speeding. 

** Madcaps," said Eversley, pausing to see them safely 
over the first big hedge and ditch, " but he will take good 
care of her, I know. Well, we had better jog on, or we shall 
never catch them up." 

But the runaways came riding back along the road to 
meet them, Maud's hair shaken down and tossing in the 
wind ; and her father took her reins, for her to twist it up 
again. " Father, that gallop was delicious." 
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"I dare say," he answered, "bat as a punishment for 
your escapade, I shall send you back presently with 
Desmond, while Jack and I ride on to Hayley Farm. I 
have something to say to old Hodge.** 

Something also to yomig St John ; but they rode on to the 
farm, transacting there their business, and set out upon their 
homeward way, without a word being said upon the all- 
important subject which lay nearest to the hearts of both. 
Eversley knew that whichever way he took it, Jack could not 
be interested in any further talk ; and political conversation 
was at that time sufficiently exciting to claim their dose 
attention until they were within a mile or two of home. 
Then, with very little effort, he drew from Jack a frank 
avowal of his love, and of his hopes of winning Maud before 
he went away, spoken openly and freely, though with a 
deepening colour on his cheek. Eversley had never liked 
him better than when he felt that he must dash those bright 
hopes down, and extinguish the glad light of a countenance 
which, though with far less beauty, was yet so like his 
Maud's, Ah ! but it was her interest that was at stake, and 
so he must not shrink from painful counsel. Gravely, 
kindly, with most touching earnestness, he urged on Jack 
his own conviction of the case, speaking of her in all .the 
charm of her light-hearted youth, impulsive, happy, thought- 
less, fearless with the innocence of childhood, but with a 
heart which could be capable of lasting love and pain. Ask- 
ing from him no promises, laying on him no commands, he 
begged him to consider whether in face of the coming time 
of anxiety and dread, it would be well to stir that nature to 
its depths, and to centre all its future in a life daily exposed 
to shot and shell, to sword and bayonet, to all the thousand 
perils of a warfare in a strange and distant land. 

" My boy," he added kindly, looking at the set young face 
beside him, " my boy, she loves you very dearly now, as a 
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sister or a cousin loves, and she will miss you much when 
you have gone away. If you ask her, I do not doubt that 
she will give you her consent to marry you, and that your 
words will rouse in her at once a warm affection which both 
of you may take for love- But love — such as you and I 
understand it — she knows nothing of. The war will waken 
deeper feelings. It will be time enough when you come 
back again to ask her, and in the old days of chivalry, you 
know, the young knights had to win their spurs before their 
lady-loves." 

" But if she gets to care for some one else ? " said SL John. 
" You are taking her to town." 

" Yes, I know what you are thinking. She is pretty, and 
attractive, and has acres broad enough for men to find it 
out ; but still, I say, you need not fear. I will take care of 
her, and this struggle in the East will be in all our minds. 
You will not be forgotten. She has rather a romantic turn, 
and is besides ambitious of distinction for those she loves. 
If you come back as a hero, Jack, that will be the swiftest 
road to gain her heart." 

" But if I do not come back," said Jack. 

" God forbid ! " said Eversley, " but if it should be so, just 
think of the sorrow you would spare her." 

"True," he answered. " Only I feel that if I knew she 
cared, I could not die. I should bear a charmed life then. 
But that of course is nonsense." 

" It is romance," said Eversley. " Jack, I feel what I am 
asking. I know it is the sacrifice of your present happiness 
to hers. You must consider if you have the strength to 
make it." 

" I have," said Jack. " I promise not to say a word. 
Only as my recompense, I demand that if I fall, you will 
tell her the whole story of how I loved her, and how the 
knowledge that she cared, would have made me happy any- 
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where ; but that rather than run the risk of grieving her, and 
causing her unnecessary pain, I left her without a word. 
Tell her to think of me sometimes." 

" I will tell her all," said the Major, deeply moved by his 
steady resolution. " But, Jack, you can take back your 
promise. If you see fit, and judge it for her happiness to 
speak to her yourself, it is still within your power to do so. 
I will leave it quite to you." 

Jack St. John answered not a word. The sun was sinking 
slowly in the west, and he seemed watching the last tints of 
gold as they finally disappeared from the hedgerows. So 
the shadows crept about his heart, ever darkening and 
deepening, and hope died down within him at that hour. 
Yet even then he could no more have wished that he were 
not a soldier than that he and Maud had never met. 






CHAPTER II. 

"go where glory waits thee." 

" And did she love him ? — what if she did not ? 

Then home was still the home of happiest years ; 
Nor thought was exiled to partake his lot, 

Nor heart lost courage through foreboding fears ; 
Nor echo did against her secret plot, 

Nor music her betray to painful tears ; 
Nor life become a dream and sunshine dim. 

And riches poverty, because of him." 

The Star's Monument. — ^jean ingelow. 

|A.CK, will you come with me to church this after- 
noon ?'* He promised readily, for though going 
to chuich again was not in itself the special 
occupation he desired, he was willing to do anything to be 
with her; and off they set together down the avenue of 
limes. Eversley and Desmond seldom went a second time, 
but Maud was constant in attendance; and although the 
services were carelessly performed, habit had partly blinded 
her to the defects. Jack was more particular. The black 
and white tower was picturesque enough, he even had a 
sketch of it, but his fastidious taste revolted from the white- 
washed walls, the hideous western gallery whence the fiddles 
squeaked, the discordant voices of the children, led by the 
Rector's sister, whom he did not admire, and therefore Maud 
defended, and the gigantic three-decker in the middle of the 
church, " Ossa upon Pelion, and Olympus upon Ossa," from 
the top of which the long and dreary sermons were deUvered. 
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Certainly there was nothing awe-inspiring in the building, or 
in the manner of the services. "Enough to banish all 
devotion," said the Major, in excuse for his own absences ; 
but there was one at least who did not find it so, and it was 
a beautiful thing to see Maud Eversley's mirthful nature 
turned to earnestness, and her sweet face full of reverence 
which was too deep and loving for externals to aflfect. But, 
this afternoon, her thoughts and eyes kept wandering to the 
soldier-cousin at her side. Her composure was giving way. 
A slight allusion in the sermon to the approaching war, made 
her shudder, as her fancy called up vivid scenes of battle- 
field and bloodshed in which Jack might take his part, and 
a mist seemed to swim before her whenever she glanced at 
his kneeling figure. God help him ! no struggle could be 
harder, no victory better worth the winning, than that of 
which it is written that the conqueror is greater than he that 
taketh a city ; and as the strong young knees were bent, and 
the handsome features hidden, Jack prayed with all his 
heart for strength to rule his spirit, and to withhold the 
words which, at the cost of future pain to her, might make 
Maud Eversley his own. When he lifted his head, his face 
was pale as death. 

Coming out of church, they found a little knot of villagers 
collected round the door, waiting to bid God-speed to the 
soldier, who, as a bright-faced schoolboy, had spent so many 
days among them. As he shook their hands, and after a few 
cordial words to each, walked away with Maud, a strong 
desire followed them that he might marry the little heiress, 
and settle down at Eversley ; accompanied by forebodings 
on the part of some unmartial spirits, which it was well 
for Maud she did not hear. 

For even as it was, when Jack, after taking her to the 
garden, ran up to the house for his parting gift, a silver- 
handled whip with her name and the date engraved, she 

M 
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could scarcely command her yoice to thank him ; and there 
was a little pause before, balancing her new treasure in her 
fingers, she blushed, and shyly said : 

** This is so pretty that I can't help liking it, even for itself 
you know ; but I have something I wanted to give you, and 
now — and now — ^perhaps after all you may not care to have 
it. It was very conceited," she said, getting hotter and hotter, 
*^ and I wish I had chosen something else." And she held 
out to him a little locket, with a golden curl inside. 

" Nothing could be more precious," he answered, gravely, 
as he took it from her hands. ^' Thank you, dear Maud. 
Now, will you help me to put it on my watch-chain ? It will 
never leave me there." 

She came nearer, standing beside him with her head a little 
bent, so that he might not see the tears that filled her eyes ; 
and her slender fingers trembled as they tried to unfasten the 
ring. Ah, his vow I his vow ! but for that had he broken 
into passionate pleading as her efforts ceased, and all her 
gaiety gave place to a burst of real sorrow. " I cannot do 
it," she said. " Oh Jack ! I wish you were not going. I 
shall miss you cruelly. We have been, oh ! more than 
cousins, like brother and sister almost" 

" Almost," he answered. *' And Maud, since I never had 
a sister, you have been everything to me. When I was a 
lonely schoolboy, coming here for holidays, it was you who 
made it home. I can never thank you enough for all you 
have been, all you are, to me." 

" We have only each other," said Maud, who though not 
a bit in love, was fond enough of Jack to drift easily into the 
strain which he adopted. She could not bear the prospect 
of his leaving her, and her fancied exultation in having 
a favourite cousin in the war, entirely vanished before 
the stern reality. ** I wish you were not going," she said, 
again. 
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Even in that moment, he could not re-echo this. "You 
surely don't mean that ?" he said " I am very lucky to have 
the chance. It would have maddened me to be in a regiment 
obliged to stay at home; and the 13th Light Dragoons must 
do their duty." 

" 1 am sure they will," she answered, softly. " Only it is 
so easy for us women to talk of honour and glory until the 
eve of parting, and then so very hard to let you go." 

Her tone, implying interest and possession, gave a thrill 
of joy, but before he could reply to it, she changed her note. 

" I wonder how the Russians feel just now ; if they are 
pretty confident, like us ? " 

"No doubt they are," he answered, rather sadly. " After 
all, there's something that I like about that stern old 
Czar, in spite of all the trouble he will cost us. What 
do you say ? " 

Maud said she hated him, and was very chilly and wanted 
to go in. There, by the fire, they found not only Eversley, 
but Arthur Desmond, who, establishing the girl in his own 
comfortable chair, with her feet upon the fender, proceeded 
to explain that her father had been down to Arlington to 
fetch him, and insisted on his staying at the Manor House 
to tide them over Jack's farewells. 

*'You have accepted?" said she, quickly. 

" Conditionally only, until I had seen you." 

The sweetest smile broke over her red lips. "Yes, 
come," she said ; and thus it was agreed. 

In the evening she sat down at the piano, at the further 
end of the great r©om ; and thither St. John followed her, 
sitting on a low stool beside her, and gazing at the graceful 
picture which his mind would take away — Maud, in her 
simple muslin dress, singing to him the favourites he had 
loved since childish days. At length the sweet voice fal- 
tered, and the singing ceased Her fingers wandered lightly 
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over the keys, drawing from them soft music which 
harmonized so truly with the words Jack spoke to her, that 
in after years she never played it without each sentence 
coming back just as her lover uttered it, with a manly 
dignity and tenderness which surprised her at the time, but 
which, later on, she understood. For the boyishness he had 
so long retained, was all gone now ;• and as he touched on 
"love, life, all things," Maud, who hitherto had rather 
piqued herself upon the fact that her companions were men 
like Mr. Desmond and her father, began to wonder that this 
should be indeed the cousin whom she had teased and 
ordered from her babyhood, and even until yesterday con- 
sidered as a boy. 

"One more song," Jack pleaded, as eleven o'clock 
striking, she began to rise. " Anything you like," in answer 
to her question, " but one that I shall care to think about 
when far away from you." 

She paused a moment ; a tender look came into her blue 
eyes, and she stole a glance at the two friends beside the fire. 
Then looking straight before her, without need of book, she 
sang, " Oh, rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him, and He 
shall give thee thy heart's desire. Commit thy way unto 
Him and trust in Him, and fret not thyself because of evil 
doers. Oh, rest in the Lord, oh, rest in the Lord, and wait, 
wait patiendy for Him." There was silence as she ended, 
the unusual beauty and expression of her voice bringing 
home the song to her three listeners, and they were 
thoughtful and impressed ; Eversley half repenting his advice 
as he feared lest secret love had lent the added pathos to her 
tones. Coming up to the piano, he laid a hand affectionately 
upon the young man's shoulder. How those words came 
back to Jack in long Crimean vigils need not be told, nor 
kow often he repeated them upon his eastward voyage. 
♦*He shall give thee thy heart's desire; wait patiently for 
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Him." That was the real farewell. When they met at 
breakfast the next morning, Jack was grave and silent, and 
Maud too agitated to trust herself to speak. She took up 
her usual station at the tea-urn, strictly confining her remarks 
to necessary questions. There was a little talk among the 
gentlemen. *' Lord Aberdeen," " the Porte," " our French 
allies," were words which caught her ear, but she did not try 
to listen ; and her endeavour to restrain her tears was quite 
enough for her attention, until, the dog-cart coming round, 
Major Eversley and Desmond went out to superintend the 
packing, and Jack, who had been putting on his great-coat, 
came back to say good-bye to her. There was no time then 
for long farewells, but at least they were alone together, and 
she stood close to him : — 

*' Good-bye, dear Jack : God bless you." 

" My little Maud, good-bye." 

Then taking her slender figure in his arms, he kissed the 
pale fair face in passionate devotion, and without another 
word, rushed quickly to the hall; she followed just in time 
to see him take his seat beside her father, and be driven 
away, with one last* lingering look in search of her. Creeping 
back to the deserted breakfast-room, she gave way to her 
emotion in a flood of tears. 

Eversley was merely going to the station, and in the mean- 
time he had left his daughter under Desmond's care, charging 
him to comfort her for Jack's departure ; no easy task, he 
feared, when going back to look for her, he found her curled 
up in the window-seat, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
He paused an instant at the door. What could he say to 
this girl whose lover had left her in uncertainty, in obedience 
to her father's wish, a wish he had been glad of, selfishly, 
and now he blamed himself for not opposing. His influence 
might, it would, have turned the scale. But had Desmond's 
study been given less to books, and more to women, he 
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would have known that the very frankness of her grief 
betrayed its surface nature. A child with a cut finger claims 
sympathy from all ; a creature wounded to the death hies off 
to some dark thicket, there to hide its hurt from every eye, 
and pant away its life in chosen solitude. 

Maud did not observe him until he came quite near, and 
then she started up with a sudden and unreasoning dread of 
being seen by him in tears. *' Oh, go away ! please go away," 
she said. " I shall be all right soon. It's only just at first.*' 
But his tone of deep compassion as he answered, ** My poor 
child, I will," brought a rosy flush of colour to her cheek, and 
an odd wistful look of mingled sadness and amusement 
lightened on her lovely eye and lip. 

" I see ! I know what they are thinking," she murmured 
softly. " They think I am in love with Jack ! How is it 
those who live so near, and enter so into one's life can know 
so little of one — father and Mr. Desmond ? " Her tears were 
raining down, but she checked herself. " How rude, how 
ungracious I must have seemed to him, and he has been so 
infinitely kind to me ! I could not bear that he should see 
me crying ; and now, what mtist he think ?" Only the sadness 
of her look remained, as she answered her own question. 
" Child ! child ! — always a child in comparison with himself; 
and I must never undeceive him They do not even want 
me to grow up ! And yet if as a child, I can carry more 
brightness into their lonely lives, why should I murmur? I 
think, for that, I would be one for ever." 

Maud Eversley thought of many things in that sad hour. 
Hopes of happiness which might never come to pass, a sense 
of wounded dignity, and the loneliness of want of compre- 
hension on the part of those she loved, were all crushed 
down before a new-born resolution to cheerfully accept her 
lot; and while leaving future days to bring whatever was 
ordained, enjoy her present blessings, and spend her life in 
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shedding sweetness on the path of the two dear ones who 
were still within her reach. For Jack was gone ! and though . 
the time was not yet come when she would fully understand 
the loyal heart whose pulses quickened but for her, she 
already felt that she had often pained him by her wilful 
moods, checked and chilled the confidences which in these 
last few days he might have given, and driven back into 
himself the solemn thoughts which, had she but been gentler 
and more sympathizing, it would have been a solace to him 
to express. 

And, as the first-fruits of this resolution, a little later as 
Desmond was sitting in the drawing-room with a book upon 
his knee, bi^t thinking more than reading, a light figure stole 
gently to his side, and a shy voice asked forgiveness for her 
ungraciousness in sending him away. Then beneath the 
influence of his kindly sympathy and perfect tact, her agitated 
heart grew peaceful, and at rest. 

It was some little time before her blitheness quite returned, 
and there was one who noted with misgiving that a change, 
imperceptible to other eyes, though visible enough to him, 
had come over little Maud. She was bright and cheerful, 
tripping about the house in fulfilment of the many trifling 
duties which devolved upon her, devoted as ever in alle- 
giance to her father, singing as readily for their evening's 
entertainment, and reading up the subjects which engrossed 
their thoughts ; but yet the change was there. With Jack's 
departure went something of the playfulness, the exuberance 
of spirits, the positive delight in life, which had seemed 
to constitute her special charm, until the sweet womanly 
dawn of seriousness displayed her in a new, but equally 
engaging, light 

" She was a woman now with the heart and hopes of a 
woman." And the one who marked that change, guessing 
falsely at its meaning, with an aching heart did all that in 
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him lay to compensate for the loss of her bright young 
cousin, to soothe anxiety, to shield her from reports and 
rumours, to beguile her into interest in his own deep studies, 
to detach her mind from vain regrets ; thus devoting himself 
to help and spare her, only to feel a greater isolation when 
May-days came, and her father took her up to town. 

Her aunt, Lady Rivers, was her chaperon, whose daughter, 
Fanny, a plain, sensible girl of three and twenty, was very 
fond of her litde cousin, and ready to initiate her in the ways 
and pleasures of a London season. The girls went every- 
where together, for if the younger were pretty and fascinating, 
the elder was clever and amusing, and while adding to Maud's 
enjoyment by her quick clear-sighted comments, preserved 
the balance of her mind by judicious mfluence. The little 
heiress soon had two proposals, both rejected without hesita- 
tion — the one from a good-looking spendthrift, anxious to 
repair his failing fortunes, the other from a nice young fellow 
belonging to a noble house, not particularly gifted perhaps, 
but genuinely attached to the spoilt beauty. Fanny's 
sympathies went with him, but unavailingly ; and Maud felt 
real sorrow for the pain which she inflicted. It taught her 
wisdom. By nature a coquette, she learnt that she could 
only gratify her power at the expense of others, and with con- 
summate tact she managed to ward off future oflfers that were 
imminent, telling her father, when he questioned her, that 
she was far too happy at home to wish to leave it. 

" And far too happy here to wish to go back there," said 
the Major, smiling. " How will you bear the quiet after all 
this pleasure ? " 

She stood a moment silent, looking out at the Square 
garden where a few young trees were yet retaining some 
faint traces of their early verdure ; and the sight of them 
brought back a host of memories — the green glade leading 
to the churchyard, the sunny lawn, the sheltered path to 
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Arlington, where a thoughtful earnest student would be por- 
ing over books, and forgetting to take proper exercise and 
relaxation, because she was not at hand to cheer and rouse 
him. 

" Father," she answered, very gently, coming closer to his 
side, *'when shall we go? For, * wherever we wander, 
there's no place like home.' " 





CHAPTER III. 

"THE VALLEY OF DEATH." 

'' And in that glorioas error, calmly went 
To death — ^without a word." 
The Red Thread of Honour, — ^sir Francis Hastings doyle. 

|lVE days after the landing of the Allies in the Crimea, 
Jack was called upon for active service. Later 
events have quite eclipsed its glory, but there was 
a time when the mention of the heights of Bulganak made 
the young soldier's heart bound with the memory of his first 
essay in arms — the first war-sound of the trumpet, the first 
dashing charge of cavalry, the first ^tep^ in that pursuit of 
glory which has laid so many of its votaries on the cold hard 
ground, with upturned faces, and rigid, stiffening limbs. 
Once away from Eversley, Sl John's natural buoyancy of 
temperament asserted itself, and the constant companionship 
of his fellow-subalterns of the 13 th Light Dragoons, was a 
sufficient guarantee against low spirits and despondency, the 
novelty and excitement of the life, combining with the martial 
instinct inherited from men who fought at Badajoz and 
Waterloo, preventing him firom dwelling more than was whole- 
some on a certain lovely face away in England. And if the 
thought of Maud came across him every night as he laid him 
down to sleep, if her image rose before him in the morning 
and seemed to sanctify his day, if it kept him pure in heart 
and loyal-minded, who shall say there were not dozens of his 
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comrades who felt as he did, that wherever honour called, the 
last to hold him back from the post of danger, would be the 
loving voice of the girl whom he had left behind. And when 
the time came to prove their mettle, surely not a stout heart 
quailed, nor a strong arm struck less firmly, for the softening 
thoughts of the women at home. 

The coolness and courage of the Light Brigade, mani- 
fested in their little encounter with the enemy's cavalry on 
the TQth of September, were favourably mentioned by Lord 
Raglan; and the troops were naturally eager for further 
opportunities of distinction. Jack, with his high ambitious 
hopes and love of adventure in any form, was foremost in 
this longing, though th€ loss of two or three of his friends in 
the battle of the Alma, brought the serious aspect of affairs 
before him. One night especially, sitting in his tent with his 
writing-case spread open, whereon a packet directed to Maud 
Eversley was lying, these grave considerations obtruded 
themselves upon him with peculiar force ; and as he fondly 
thought upon his darling, he determined to write a farewell 
letter to be given to her. only if he died. Now that he could 
no longer disguise from himself the likelihood that he also 
might be numbered with the slain, there was a melancholy 
satisfaction in reflecting that whether she loved him yet or 
not, her woman's heart could not but be touched and 
flattered by the knowledge that he was faithful to the end, 
that even in the hour of danger his one thought was of her, 
and that the very life which, with characteristic recklessness, 
he was daily exposing, he was ready to accept at her valua- 
tion — as priceless beyond all measure if she deemed it worthy 
to receive her crown of love, but as utterly valueless to him 
if she held her own complete without it. Besides, his fervent 
aspirations, his intense devoted love, to which the right of 
close communion was denied, found strange relief and conso- 
lation in thus placing upon paper which her hands might 
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handle, and her bright eyes read, the outpouring of the 
passionate attachment which it would have been so sweet to 
utter with his arm thrown round her, and the blushes coming 
on her changeful sunny face. He told her in his own 
straightforward way to which all affectation of sentiment was 
utterly repugnant, that it was under the influence of no 
presentiment he wrote; but it was useless to blind himself 
to the possibility that they might never meet again, since 
when so many of the infantry were dead or dying, he saw no 
reason why the cavalry should be spared ; and he could not 
die without bidding her farewell. Ever since they were 
children together, he said, she had been the one hope, the 
one aim of his existence, even as now she was the only tie 
which bound him to life ; but her father's wishes had com- 
manded silence, and therefore, if this letter reached her, he 
should never know if his fondest hopes were realized, and 
if she would have been his wife. Of his own un worthiness 
he did not say a word ; he felt it far too deeply to express ; 
but he told her that if such a blessing had been given to him, 
he would have done his best to make her happy : and then, 
poor fellow ! he pulled out the locket on his watch-chain, 
and fixed on it a long and sorrowful and earnest gaze before 
he pushed it back upon his breast. 

" Yet somehow, as I write, a conviction grows upon me 
that this will reach your hand ; and even the repetition of the 
words you sang to me that night, and which have rung so 
often in my ears, fails to inspire me with earthly hope. For 
some things it is hard to die — it is very hard to leave you, 
Maud — but for the rest I do not fear. I am a soldier, and if 
God calls on me to die for England, I feel that He will take 
me to Himself.'' Strong simple faith ! yet He who bade us 
be as little children, would scarcely turn away from Jack's 
unwavering trust : and he wrote calmly on. " So if by any 
chance you love me, dear, not with the love of cousins only, 
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you must not mourn for me too much, you must not be too 
sorry for my death. It must come first to one of us, and 
there is something glorious in dying for one's country. If 
poor old Whirlwind lives, I do not think that you could ride 
him, but your father might, and you would go and speak to 
him sometimes. Think of me when you are happiest, in 
the sunshine, in your rides, among your flowers ; think of me 
upon your wedding-day, when, though you cannot see me, 
perhaps in spirit I shall be very near you. Your husband 
will not grudge the whisper, ' Poor Jack ! he loved me once.' 
Through the silence of the grave I am fool enough to think 
that I could hear your wedding bells : better there than to 
have lost you upon earth. Goodbye, my darling ! Remember 
that I do not shrink from death. Life could be very 
precious, very sweet, if spent with you; but if not on earth, 
we meet again in Heaven. Once more, goodbye." 

And then in firm bold characters he signed his name 
"Jack St. John." 

The next step was to write to Major Eversley, a few lines 
merely, thanking him for all his kindness, and expressing 
perfect acquiescence in his decision about Maud ; and this 
concluded, he leaned his head upon his hands, and began to 
think. He was interrupted. Little Comet Codrington, 
" the boy " as they used to call him, fresh from Eton as he 
was, wanted to come and talk to him about his mother ; and 
Jack, who in an ordinary mood would have dismissed him, 
was strangely soft to-night, and let him in, and listened to 
his stories about home with a patience that would have been 
surprising, had they not touched a secret chord within him- 
self. Then when the boy was gone, he turned in to sleep, 
and in his dreams was wandering with Maud about the 
Manor garden. 

Day broke: the morning of that fatal 2Sth of October 
which laid low the flower of English chivalry, made many a 
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fair home desolate, caused many a tear to fall for the loved 
and absent ones who should return no more, neither see 
their native country; day broke, and the Light Brigade, 
which according to the custom of the English cavabry, had 
turned out an hour before, received, in the absence of Lord 
Cardigan, who slept on board his yacht at Balaclava, orders 
to mount from Lord George Paget Two ensigns were flying 
from the flagstaff on Canrobert's Hill, the signal of the 
enemy's advance. Ah, Balaclava 1 why as we name you, do 
our voices soften ? and each mourning heart begins to thrill 
with pride. Quiet little town, lying by that harbour of which 
perhaps Homer sang, could he but have known the future, 
would he not have paused in his contemplation of the valiant 
Greeks, to bestow a thought on these no less heroic men 
who, on this autumn morning, were destined ere the set of 
sun to shed their life-blood on the plain? No need to tell 
to Englishmen the history of that day, with its pitiful loss, its 
doubtful issue, but its moral victory shining out bright and 
clear to the everlasting glory of our arms. What has our 
modern historian to say of this ? Listen ; and, listening, own 
that even the bereaved at home, were not left utterly without 
compensation. "If," says Kinglake, "from its effect in 
cramping the English at Balaclava, and exalting the spirit of 
Sebastopol, this first effort of Prince Mentschikoff^s resurgent 
field army exerted much power over the subsequent course 
of events, on the other hand the battle comprised several 
fights which so happily elicited the quality of the soldier, 
whether English, French, Russian, or Turk, as to have a 
distinct present bearing on the warlike repute of each nation 
engaged, and therefore, of course, on its strength, and there- 
fore, again, on its welfare. Under that kind of aspect the 
glory of fights which sprang out of sheer chance or mistake, 
may come to be of higher moment to England than the 
objects and the vicissitudes of a somewhat fanciful war, long 
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since at an end. What are now the * four points of Vienna * 
when compared with the achievement of Scarlett's dragoons 
and Cardigan's Light Cavabry charge ? " 

We follow the fortunes of that regiment, where, mounted 
on his favourite charger, Whirlwind, Jack St. John sits erect, 
his face with its eagle nose, and calm blue eyes, and lips 
compressed, bearing beneath his helmet, just such a look as 
on many a soft November day " meant going " with the 
Pytchley or the Quom, an ox-fence straight before him, a 
clump of willows in the valley pointing out the water-jump 
in store. Judging by the Great Duke's test, of such an one 
a gallant soldier should be made. During the charge and 
encounter of Scarlett's three hundred, and distant from them 
only four or five hundred yards, stood, doomed to inaction, 
the men of the Light Brigade, watching the combat with 
eager eyes, and swelling hearts, and bitter chafing spirits, one 
and all echoing, in mind at least, the words of their com- 
mander, as he rode along the line, "Confound those 
Heavies, they have the laugh of us this day." For, mistaken 
though some deem him, it was his sense of duty, and no 
want of inclination, which held back Lord Cardigan. But 
now, at last, their hour has come. Drawn up in two lines 
(the first consisting of the 17th Lancers, and the 13th Light 
Dragoons) directly facing the North Valley, the scene of their 
destruction lay before them fair and smiling, with .RyjofFs 
squadrons and a Russian battery in front, to their right 
Liprandi's men upon the Causeway Heights, and on their 
left the Fedioukine Hills whereon Jabrokritsky's troops were 
posted. Then followed that brief parley between the Earls 
Lucan and Cardigan, of which we all know the result, and 
bow the latter, labouring under fatal misconception, turned 
calmly to his men, giving the word of command with an 
unfaltering voice. "The Brigade will advance," he said- 
advance, ay, to certain death for many, with unshrinking 
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spirit, and steady iron nerve. Swift and bold, their leader 
in advance, swept on the gallant column in (he glorious but 
disastrous charge of the Light Brigade. 

" Was there a man dismay 'd ? 
Not tho* the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered : 
Their's not to make reply, 
Their's not to reason why, 
Their' s but to do and die : 

Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred." 

Jack St. John was one of those who fell. He who heard 
Nolan*s dying shriek, and saw his horse rush masterless, who 
gave one fond caress to his own Whirlwind as he whispered, 
" Poor old fellow, we sink or swim together," must have fully 
realized the peril he was in ; and who can tell what surging 
thoughts of death and immortality pressed upon his brain, 
ere, within eighty yards of the Russian battery to which they 
were steadily advancing through that murderous fire, horse 
and rider fell together, struck down by the destructive volley 
from the guns which proved the death-sound of so many, and 
emptied scores of saddles in the 13th Light Dragoons. 
Dead ! quite dead 1 Rolling wildly over his master, the 
charger plunged in agony, but the generous manly spirit, the 
love **as strong as death," the dauntless heart that never 
faltered, had passed beyond the reach of pain, were hushed 
and still for evermore. On waged the battle, but Jack St. 
John's fight was done. What though the noble remnant,, 
with unflinching courage, pressed on bravely to the goal, 
and seized the battery at last — ^what though a few of them 
returned — could that restore the light to those glazing eyes, 
or undo the work of the fatal bullet which had struck him 
on the spot where now he lay " lifeless but beautiful," the 
light falling full upon his youthful features where, beneath 
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tfie soft moustache of gold, the sweet sensitive lips were 
gradually sinking into the last ineffable smile of perfect 
peace ? For though his slender form was hurt and mangled, 
the face remained intact, so calm, so beautiful, so tender, 
that those who raised him afterwards thought sadly of the 
aching hearts to mourn for him. Surely it was "somebod/s 
darling " who was lying there. Somebody's darling ! Well 
that the mother who had borne him, whose only care on earth 
was little Jack, the thought of him her only consolation in 
bereavement, had long since joined her husband in the happy 
regions, and thus was spared the agonizing knowledge of that 
bright head lying low, and the life-blood welling up and 
soaking through the brilliant uniform it once had been his 
pride to wear ! Somebody's darling ! Ah ! and there were 
numbers of them scattered up and down the plain. 

Yet were there other mourners. When the twenty- 
minutes death -ride had become a memory of the past, 
little Codrington, lying wounded in Scutari hospital, asked 
more than once for St John, with a sick man's weary 
longing for that cheery voice and kindly smile which could 
be gentle as a woman's. His brother officers, gathering 
round the table where the vacant places struck a painful 
chill, thought sadly of their gallant Oldham, Goad, Mont- 
gomery, and of bold St. John, whose unflagging spirits, 
generous temper, and gay good-humour, endeared him so to 
all, a certain quiet energy, added to his natural charm 
of manner, and proficiency in mainly sports, rendering him 
the leader of many a daring exploit which would seem poor 
and tame without him, until time reconciled them to its 
changes, and the grass was growing green about his grave. 
Ay, the very soldiers even, rough untutored fellows though 
they were, and mourning many a comrade of their own, had 
yet a sigh to spare to the memory of their young lieutenant, 
with his handsome face and open hand. 

N 
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Meanwhile those at home had yet to hear. 

Breakfast was laid in the dining-room at Eversley, the 
fire-light casting a cheerful glow about the room, and con- 
trasting favourably with the chilliness of things without, 
where the branches of the lime-trees looked black and 
dreary, and the grass was strewn with dry and crackling 
leaves which the wind was tossing up in all directions. 
There sat the Major and there sat Maud, anxiety shading 
both their faces, for rumours of severe loss among the 
cavalry had reached them the previous day, and they were 
waiting for the morning papers to confirm the news. It was 
weary work for those in England ! and the food was barely 
touched, and scarcely a word was spoken, until the foot- 
man entered with a salver which he handed to his master. 
Maud turned giddy with suspense, and her father saying 
quickly, " No important letters, only the paper," unfolded the 
Times and began to read. Well might his heart beat faster, 
and his eyes seem riveted to the page, for there was the 
account of the Balaclava Charge, with a list of killed and 
wounded underneath. He only saw one line : — 

Lieut. John Eversley St. John, 13th Light Dragoons, killed. 

How should he break it to Maud ? 

No chance of preparation. She had risen, and was 
standing with her hands put lightly on his shoulder, 
searching eagerly for the tidings she desired, the number 
of Jack's regiment perhaps, but not the individual mention 
of his name. Suspense was dreadful, but oh ! how much 
better than this ghastly certainty. 

" Jack !" she said in a low thrilling call, as if the dead 
could hear, but there was none to answer ; and as her father 
put his arm around her, her head sank down upon his 
shoulder, and all the colour left her cheek. He might have 
thought that she had famted, but that she spoke again. 
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"Read it to me, father: let me hear every word;" and in 
a voice broken with emotion, he obeyed, and read the tale 
which told to thousands on that day of blighted hopes and 
desolated lives, of bitter grief, and wild repentance for the 
harshness and unkindness which could never be atoned for 
now, of lengthened parting, lonely hearths, and longings for 
that world where sorrow is not, for the former things are 
passed away. Once only did Maud lift her head. When 
he came to the fatal mention of Jack's name, she shivered 
and looked up. "Father, is there.no hope? Can there be 
no mistake?" she said, but when she heard his quiet answer, 
"None, my child," she put it down again, and lay quite 
motionless against him in a kind of trance he did not care 
to break. Her mind was gradually becoming familiarized 
with the idea, and he was thankful to be spared the sight of 
tears. He stroked her hair, and thus they mused in 
silence. 

Eight months ago Jack had been among them in all the 
pride and vigour of his early manhood, his light tread 
sounding on the staircase, his merry whistle ringing through 
the air. How could they realize that the green young life 
was withered, the fair promise of the morning passed away ? 
Ah ! it was easy to imagine the brilliant charge with uplifted 
arms and flashing sabres, but not, not the afterpart — the 
cruel gaps that thinned the ranks, the bloody corpses lying 
in the valley. The mind turns away instinctively from the 
contemplation of such horrors. He would never come again. 
The limetrees, dark and lifeless though they looked, would 
blossom in due time, until the air was heavy with their 
fragrance, and their rich green canopy shut out the heaven 
above ; but Jack would never walk beneath them ; the 
violets in the wood would bloom again, but though the girl 
might gather them as usual, they would never rest against 
the faithful breast for which no spring could come until the 
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S^torious Resarrection mom. Never again, never again. No 
more joyous scampers together on the turf in the fulness of 
health and spirits, no more big fences to be taken by her in 
obedience to his commands, no more boating on the lake 
with him beside her, no more skating races there on frosty 
starlit nights while their elders paced the walk with their 
dgvs. The companion of her youth was gone, and with 
him, all these pleasures would for ever lose their zest And 
she had other memories of quiet walks taken in the gloaming, 
of his bright anticipations of the future, and little tendernesses 
showered dovm on her, of the words he spoke to her at the 
piano, and of the passionate affection of his parting kiss. 
She made a resdess mov^nent ; and her fother spoke. 

" We win not stay here any longer," he said ; and they 
went across the passage to the drawing-room, where, sitting 
down with her upon his knee, he told her as gently as he 
could, the story of Jack's hopes and longings, the silence 
which he had himself enforced, and the noble self-command 
with which his wishes were obeyed 

" If I was wrong and you loved him," he ended, solemnly, 
" if it would have comforted you to have heard these words 
from his own lips, if your life will feel a dreary blank without 
them, forgive me. Forgive me, Maud; I did it for the 
best" 

He felt her tremble in his arms, and she was struggling 
with her tears ; but when at length her answer came, the low 
sweet voice, though full of tender love and pity, had no 
despairing anguish and regret "Dear Jack!" she said, 
" dear, dear Jack." Then after a pause. " Father, it seems 
unkind to say so now, but you were right I loved him 
dearly, but not that way. He was like my brother." She 
hid her face upon his shoulder. " Oh Jack, Jack 1 " she 
^obbed. 

«* Thank God ! " he answered. 
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It was Still quite early. What a long, weary day that was, 
with nothing to break its sad monotony ; no stealing to the 
darkened chamber where the loved one lay, no tender 
strewing of white flowers upon the bed, no longing wbtful 
gazes on the beautiful repose, the calm after a storm, the 
rest from a weary journey, the still unbroken sleep of death. 
No ; soldiers' hands had closed his eyes, and laid him in his 
coffin, and the angel face of his own mother might look 
•down from the skies upon the dead dragoon ; but for those 
who loved him in his English home, there were no last 
offices to perform, nothing to distract their minds from that 
dull aching sense of loss which every hour made more hard 
to bear. Eversley spoke to Maud of sending for her aunt 
or Fanny Rivers to stay with her, but this she quietly 
declined. She would rather be alone, she said; and they 
were so associated with that careless happy time in London 
that the thought of them seemed incongruous with her grief. 
It was dififerent when Desmond came to ask how she 
had borne the tidings, and, after his first broken words of 
sympathy, Maud was persuaded to lie down on the sofa, 
where, worn out with sorrow, she watched him talking sofdy 
with her father until a dreaminess stole over her, she ceased 
to hear their voices, and when they turned to look at her, 
she was asleep. Then the men looked at each other, and 
smiled, and sighed ; no women could have been more tender 
with her than these two. 

In due time came the letters from the East, two for each 
of them at Eversley ; for in addition to the farewell note, 
there were a few lines for the Major from a brother-officer of 
Jack's, with an account of how he fell, and some last direc- 
tions which had been entrusted to him to deliver in the event 
of St John's death ; and Maud had both her letters bearing 
the same date, the one so bright and sanguine, the other full 
of the strong unquenchable love which, had he lived, must 
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hxwc cost him so much pain. He would himself have said 
his death was better; and so liCand may have felt when she 
drew oat the inscription for the tablet to be erected to the 
hero's memoiy, in the litde church where they had knelt 
together on that Sonday afternoon. 

IN MBMORY OF 

JOHN BVBKSLBT ST. JOHN. 

LIEUTENANT X3TH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 

BOKN FEBRUARY iSTH, iSzSy 

KILLED AT BALACLAVA, OCTOBER 25TH, 1854, 

AGED 26 TEARS. 

" HE SHALL GIVE THEE THT HEART'S DESIRE." 

*' Don't you think you might have chosen a more appro- 
priate text?" said her ^ther, when Maud showed him the 
rough copy ; but she answered steadily ; 

^* No. Whatever he might think, a 'peaceful marriage 
could never have contented him, with all his inborn longing 
for a soldier's life, a soldier's glory." 





CHAPTER IV. 

*• MY TRUE-LOVE HATH MY HEART." 

" My true-love hath my heart, and I have his, 
By just exchange one to the other given : 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 
There never was a better bargain driven : 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his." 

A Ditty. — SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

JOLDEN laburnums raining down their sunny 
showers, hawthorn sweetness wafting on the 
breeze, pink and red and white horse-chestnuts 
holding out their coloured "candles," rooks cawing softly 
as they fly across the garden to their home upon the crested 
hill where the mother-birds are waiting their return, glad 
little carols of thanksgiving sounding from every tree, insects 
dancing gaily in the sunshine — in short, a bright May 
morning, as fair as those of which the poets sing. 

Only Maud Eversley, walking down the path to Arlington, 
looks grave and thoughtful, not because she does not see 
and delight in all this beauty, but because it seems so hard 
she should be called upon to leave it just when her home 
is prettiest, and everything appears most fresh and gay. She 
and her father are preparing for their London flight, and as 
the time draws near, she feels less and less inclined to go. 
But Eversley is firm. Two years have passed away since 
the spring of '54, and one of mourning for Jack St. John 
is enough. She was fond of going out, it was good for 
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her to be with Fanny Rivers^ and he was anxious she 
should see a little more of life. She must not expect 
always to remain in the solitudes of Eversley, with no 
other companions than Desmond and himself. All one 
morning had she hung about him, pleading for a reversal 
of this decision, but at length the sweetness of her nature 
triumphed, and she kissed him, saying that although of 
course she was sorry to leave home — it was so beautiful in 
spring — she was ready to go with him where he wished. 
Then, as she slowly left the room to conquer her disappoint- 
ment by herself, his fond eyes watched her sadly, and he 
gave a heavy sigh. His real motives lay beneath those he 
had mentioned, and he could not tell them to his daughter. 
All through the winter he had been somewhat ailing, and 
though he fought against it, and hunted twice or thrice a 
week as usual, he felt his health was breaking down ; and there 
were symptoms about his heart he did not like. Of course 
in town he would consult the celebrated physician, Dr. Avon, 
"to oblige his friends," but he did not much believe in 
doctors, and he hoped that by the end of the London 
season, he should see Maud's future entrusted to a safer life 
than his. " In fact," he said to Desmond, the confidant of 
all his hopes and fears, '' I am following the example of all 
the old dowagers who take their daughters up to town to get 
them married, only with this difference, that I don't intend 
Ihat mine shall know it. Her choice too shall be perfectly 
free and unbiased, and it need be nothing to me whether 
the man she fancies is rich or poor, young or old. Her 
happiness is the sole consideration, and she is old enough 
now to judge for herself" 

"We shall be very lonely without her," observed Desmond, 
as he paused. 

"Very," he answered, "but what can be our loneliness 
compared to hers, if I should die, and leave her unprotected ? 
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Her aunt, Lady Rivers, would give her a home, I know ; but 
she has queened it too long amongst us all, to make a happy 
subject elsewhere. Her spirits would droop in a life so 
changed Ah Desmond ! I wish we had Jack St. John 
here. The odds are great against so good a son-in-law 
as that" 

Happily unconscious of these schemes on her behalf, 
Maud pursued her way to Arlington, stopping once or twice 
to gather flowers, and to feed the swans upon the lake ; then 
on across the road, and, through a little wicket, up a garden 
to a small but pretty gabled house. There was a lawn with 
flower-beds in front, from which the view extended over a 
fertile plain, watered by the river Eaver, where the light was 
shining strongly on the meadows, and dark red plough-land 
contrasted with the brilliant squares of green. Desmond 
was writing in his study. Passing by the window, Maud 
could see him at his desk, and she stole a hasty glance at 
the finely moulded head, fit for a sculptor's model, the 
thoughtful face intent upon his work, the gentle grave 
expression which had struck her lately as becoming some- 
what sad. But this was only in repose. Looking up, he saw 
his visitor; and in another moment he was at the door, 
greeting her with a bright smile of welcome which no one 
could call forth like Maud. Then together they went into the 
study where his manuscript — a Monograph of Recent and 
Fossil Foraminifera — was lying on the table, a microscope 
beside it, and slides, and books of reference, scattered about 
in great disorder. 

" Oh, how do the Foraminifera get on ? " eagerly said she. 

" Tolerably, I think. Look at this 1" he answered, adjust- 
ing the microscope for her inspection, and showing her a 
species not hitherto described. ** Beautiful, isn't it ? Now if 
you can spare the time,* will you read over my description, 
and tell me if you think it is clear ? Here is a seat" 
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She sat down where he indicated, in an old arm-chair of 
oak and crimson velvet ; and, leaning her elbow on the table, 
her head upon her hand, began to read his line cramped 
writing. She was too absorbed in her attempts to grasp its 
meaning to have the least idea of the admiration and 
enjoyment with which he was regarding her varying expres- 
sionsy puzzled, and pleased, and thoughtful, and at length 
relaxing into a merry smile. 

" I am very sorry," she said, rising, " but this time I can 
hardly comprehend a word. It doesn't matter though," she 
added, seeing his disappointed look; *' for it is not intended as 
a popular hand-book, is it ? and scientific men will understand." 

" I should have liked you to have done so, however," he 
answered. " Perhaps if I try again, I may be able to make 
it more intelligible." 

" Now for my message," remarked Maud. " Father has 
gone to Elcheston ; and he wants a written answer to this 
note. Shall I wait for it ? I will arrange your books and 
papers if I may." 

With the same ease and freedom as if she were at home, 
she set about her self-appointed task, restoring order with a 
magic touch, and giving to the grave old study a more 
comfortable air. It never struck her that there was anything 
odd in these visits to Arlington, for though she never went 
without some reason, and the old childish roaming in at will 
had been abandoned, that was through instinctive feeling, 
and not the outcome of a conscious thought As she flitted 
to and fro about the room, there was grace in every move- 
ment, and Desmond, when his note was finished, leant back 
in his chair, and watched her. 

"I shall miss you very much when you are gone to 
London," he began. 

" I wish you would come too," she said, for this was a 
point upon which she and her father had long and vainly 
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beea trying to persuade him. He went at other times, but 
thought " the season " a thing to be avoided. 

" I cannot leave my work at present All the same it will 
be very dull for me without you, and no one will arrange my 
papers then. You have no idea of the loneliness of living 
by oneself." 

"It must be dreadful Why? — I mean, aren't ypu 
sorry — ^isn't it a pity that you never married ? ** 

She saw her mistake! She had spoken on a sudden 
heedless impulse, but as her words came back to her, they 
stirred the current of a love which slowly, surely, in spite of 
all her efforts not to dwell on it, was gaining ground into her 
heart. It was not reassuring to find that his equanimity was 
also shaken ; and for si while he did not trust himself to speak. 

" I will tell you why ! " he answered, and his voice breaking 
on the silence, had a constrained note in it, as if he would 
not say all he desired. " Long ago, when I was a boy almost, 
I fell in love with a pretty girl, and asked her to become my 
wife. She refused me, said she had not thought I was in 
earnest (you women are so fond of saying that), and a few 
months later married my captain. They are a very happy 
couple : I often meet them when I am in town, and she is 
always glad to see me. Don't be shocked, Maud, or sorry. 
This is no tragedy, and it was over twenty years ago. But 
since then, until lately, I have never cared for any one again, 
and I thought all that was over, and the old romantic folly was 
the only experience I should ever know. How was I to tell 
that a frank beautiful young life would be growing up beside 
me, winning day by day what I did not know was left in me 
to give? For three long years, without hope of return, I 
have loved ' one maiden only,' and her name is Maud." 

" But I do love you," said Maud, not daring to feel certain of 
his meaning, yet with a wild ecstatic hope glowing at her heart. 

"Yes, I know," he answered, sadly. "Child, do not think I 
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do not prize your innocent affectioti, because it will not quite 
content me. It is more precious to me than anything on 
earth, in spite of the mighty gulf existing between it and what 
I yearn for, the impassable barrier before which I stand, 
gazing at the vista of what m^ht have been, had I been 
younger, and more worthy of your love. Dear, I never 
meant to tell you this. It is a base return for all your sweet- 
ness thus to pain you, you who cannot bear that anything 
should suffer. I don't know how you drew my secret from me" 

" But I do love you," said Maud, again, but very very low. 
Her head was turned away to hide her blushes, but he caught 
her whisper, and he started from his seat. 

" What ! you love me ? Maud, Maud, do you know what 
you are saying ? Is it possible that after all these years of 
loneliness and doubt, there should be joy at last? Is it 
possible that you could link your life with mine ? What am 
I, a grave and studious man, that you, so young and fair, 
should trust yourself to me ? How can I tell that you will 
never repent ? " 

"Because — I do love you," repeated Maud with confi- 
dence, for by this time his arm was* round her, and his eyes 
were looking into hers. 

"What will father say?" she said, at length. 

" My darling, I don't know. Shall we ask him ? " 

" Not yet," she said. " I am so happy." 

"And I!" he answered, but still he had one lingering 
doubt. "If Jack had lived ?" he began, but she inter- 
rupted 

" Oh no, no, no," she said, vehemently. " Nothing could 
ever have prevented this : it is too perfect I thought before 
one never was quite happy here." 

They talked on a while longer, and then Maud said that 
it was time to go. Yes, he might come with her to the gate 
of their own garden, but she would rather tell her father 
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quite alone; and when he seemed reluctant to leave her 
there, she playfully insisted, though as he turned away, she 
called him back again. "What about coming to London, 
now ? " she said, with laughing eyes. 

" I couldn't keep away ! *' he answered. 

Her father had come in : he was in the drawing-room, and, 
as she entered, he began; "What a long time you have 
been ! And what does Desmond say ? " 

Maud went round softly to the back of his chair, so that 
he might not see her face. She put her hand about his neck, 
and laid her cheek against him, but the answer to his simple 
question, seemed very hard to give. "He says — ," she 
faltered, " he says — . Father, I am so happy ; he has asked 
me to be his wife." 

They were married on a lovely August day that very 
summer. Eversley declared there was no reason for delay ; 
Maud was old enough, and so was Desmond — in truth, he 
thought him far too old. Married at an early age himself, 
his sympathies were all for youthful lovers, and he could not 
divest himself of the conviction that he had a better right to 
Maud than Desmond had. The engagement was a mystery 
to him ; he could not understand it, but when she whispered 
in his ear, her shy confession that this was why, if Jack had 
asked her, she must have said him nay, he did his best to 
reconcile himself to their disparity of years, and to rejoice 
that she would not be taken far away. " Cannot we all live 
together?" she had asked, but neither Eversley nor Desmond 
would consent ; and though her father would not tell her so, 
he knew by Dr. Avon's verdict, that his loneliness, however 
great, would not be for long. 

It was as he thought. He died quite suddenly one snowy 
morning four years later, and was buried in the churchyard 
near, where Maud could come often with her children to 
look upon his grave. She and her husband went to live at 
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Eversley, and merry little voices and stordy little footsteps 
once more resoonded through the corridors where she and 
Jack had played together -in the olden time. There was 
nothing her three boys liked better than to gather round her, 
listening to her stories of those by-gone days, and i^ as she 
saw the eager faces quiver and felt that the young hearts were 
glowing with the dream of future glory, a tremor came across 
her, the thought of Jack's heroic spirit conquered, and she 
would point her moral bravely — that it is better to die for 
Queen and country than to live an idle careless life, and that 
in this age of ease and faithlessness, England's sons must 
guard her honour, not merely with the sword, but by their 
pure untarnished lives. They must be true and gende, as 
well as " swift and bold." 

None of the three sons, Jack, Hal, and Arthur, inherited 
their father's scientific tastes; but there was one little 
daughter, a blue-eyed mite, who in her childhood, was 
seldom absent from his side, and of whom he would predict 
great things. She sat with him in his study, and he averred 
she never interrupted, but if she would, Maudie could have 
told of huge volumes brought down to hunt for pictures, and 
not for reference, and of oral instruction in legendary lore, 
and pathetic ballads, which were not traced back by them to 
antique sources. Maud often regretted that they had not 
another daughter. She said it was so bad for a girl to grow 
up with only masculine society; but Arthur Desmond held a 
fixed opinion that his little one might go far without finding 
a fairer type of womanhood than her own mother. 

One day when she was thus lamenting, he showed her a 
translation from the manuscript of an ancient Brahmin, 
which, as she observed, might have been written by a 
follower of Solomon, it was so like Proverbs. " Who is she 
that winneth the heart of man, that subdueth him to love, 
and reigncth in his breast ? Lo I yonder she walketh, in 
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maiden sweetness, with innocence in h^r mind and modesty 
on her cheek. On her tongue dwelleth music ; the sweetness 
of honey floweth from her lips. Submission and obedience 
are the lessons of her life, and peace and happiness are her 
reward. Happy were the man that should make her his 
wife; happy the child that shall call her mother. The 
troubles of her husband are alleviated by her counsels and 
sweetened by her endearments ; he putteth his heart in her 
bosom and receiveth comfort. Happy is the man that hath 
made her his wife ; happy the child that calleth her niother." 

"One would like a companion picture of the husband," 
said Desmond. 

Maud turned from the window where she had been 
watching the children playing on the lawn, and looked up 
in his face. " I have not far to seek," she answered ; and 
true it was that dear as were Jack's boyish care, and Hal 
and Arthur's rough impetuous caresses, sweet as was her 
winsome Maud, there was one dearer to her still ! 

And though, sometimes, as she saw his silver hair, and 
thought of the disparity of years between them, a great fear 
would assail her, there was comfort in the echo of Jack St 
John's words, " If not on earth, we meet again in Heaven." 

Sleep on, brave unselfish heart, in thy distant soldier's 
grave. Thou, least of all, wouldst have grudged Maud her 
happiness ; thou who, to secure it, wouldst have laid down 
thy life a willing sacrifice. Years have rolled by since then, 
and many a summer's sun and winter wind have passed over 
St. John's resting-place, where the strong right arm, the 
supple limbs, the agile form, have mouldered into dust ; but 
whence the gentle spirit, we may humbly hope, has taken 
flight far, far above the blue, illimitable vault that gazes 
calmly down upon the Balaclava plain. 

There is a race that is not to the swift, a battle that is 
not to the strong. 
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